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BOOKS WORTH HA 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series com- 
bines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it is compact and 
readable. In this busy, bustling age it is required that the information which books contain 
shall be ready to hand and be presented in the clearest and briefest manner possible. These 
volumes are replete with valuable information, compact in form and unequaled in point of 
merit and cheapness. They are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of 
which they treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who has the 
desire of self-improvement can afford to be without them. They average 200 pages, are 
6 x 4} inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, v-ith a 
heavy paper wrapper to match. 





EACH 50 CENTS | 








Etiquette 


By a A R Morton. Success in life is often 

bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will ath 4 such blunders. It isa book for every- 
body, for the select sets as well as for the less am- 
bitions. The subject is presented in a bright and 
interesting manner and represents the latest vogue. 


Letter-Writing 


eile Agnes H. Morton. Most people dislike letter 

ng because they fear they cannot say just the 

vanes thing. This damirable book not only shows 

by numerous examples just what kind of letters to 

Write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to 
‘become an accomplished original letter writer. 


Quotations 
By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of 
pithy a selected from a great variety of 
sources, and alphabetically according to 
It contains all the popular quota- 
tions in current use, together with many rare bits 
of prose and verse not usually found. 


Things Worth Knowing 


By John H. Bechtel. Can you name the coidest 

in the United States or tell the probable cost 

the N a Canal? What should you do first 

prem got a cinder in your eye, or your neighbor's 

swallowed a pin? This unique, up-to-date 

book answers thougands of just such interesting and 
useful questions. 


Mythology 


By John H. Bechtel. The average person dislikes 
to look up mythological subjects on account of the 
time requ This work remedies that difficulty 

in it can be found at a glance just what is 
. It is comprehensive, convenient, con- 
and interesting. 


Slips of Speech 
“By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them ? 
The best of us do. Why not avoid them? Any one 
with the desire for self-improvement can. No ne- 
cessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, 
m this book can be had. It teaches both without 
sadly of either, 


Toasts 
By William Pittenger. What would you not give 
for the ability to respond to them? Noneed to 
much when you can learn the art from this | ttle 
book. It will tell you how te do it; not only that, 
but by example, it will show you the way. 


Pronunciation 
py John H. Bechtel. What is more d ble 
n a faulty pe meg ? No defect so clearly 
ws a lack of culture. This volume.cofitains over 
— words on which most of us are apt to trip. 
are here pronounced in the clearest and sim- 
Silaensen and according to the best authority. 


Practical Synonyms 
ah John H. Bechtel. Any one with the least de- 
to add to his vocabulary should have a copy of 
book. Itis designed mainly to meet the wants 
the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful 
cerayman or teacher, the wide-awake schoolboy or 
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Debating 
By William Pittenger. There is no greater ability 
than the power of skilful debate. Here are direc- 
tions for ng debating societies, and sugges- 
tions for all who desire to discuss questions in pub- 
lic. Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, 
with arguments both affirmative and negative. 


Punctuation 
By Paul Allardyce. Few persons can punctuate 
properly ; to avoid mistakes many do not punctuate 
atall. A perusal of this book will remove all diffi- 
culties and make all points clear. It is practical, 
concise, and comprehensive. 


Conversation 

By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people are accused of 
talking too much. But no one is ever taken to task 
for.talking too well. Of all the accomplishments of 
modern society, that of being an agreeable conver- 
sationalist holds first place. What to say, and just 
aay ae when to say it, is the general aim of this 
work. 


Dancing 
By Marguerite Wilson. A complete instructor 
beginning with the first positions and leading up to 
the square and round dances. A full list of calls 
for ‘Square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 
100 Ggures for the german. Illustrated. 


Nursing 
By 8. Virginia Levis. No household is exempt 
from sickness. Notevery one can have a profession- 
al nurse, but no one need be without valuable 
work. The fullest particulars are given for the care 
of the sick, not only in the simple, but also in the 
more serious ailments of life. 


Conundrums 
By Dean oe. Conundrums are intellectual 
oumiaas which sharpen our wits and lead us to 
think quickly. This book contains an excellent col- 
lection of over a thousand of the latest, brightest, 
and most up-to-date conundrums, to which are added 
many Biblical, poetical, and French conundrums. 


Whist 
By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. ‘* Accord- 
ing to Cavendish” is now almost as familiar an ex- 
pression as **aecording to Hoyle.” No whist player, 
whether a novice or an expert, can afford to be 
without the aid and support of Cavendish. No 
household in which the game is played is com- 
plete without a copy of this book. 


Parlor Cames 
By Helen. E. Hollister. “ What shall we do to 
amuse ourselves and our friends?” is a question 
frequently propounded. This complete volume most 
peneny magirers this puzzling ae. as it contains 
a splendid collection of all kinds of games for 
amusement, entertainment, and instruction. 


Astronomy 
By Julia MacNair Wright. ‘Can you tell what 
causes day and night, seasons and years, tides — 
eclipses? Why is the sky blue and Mars red 





What are meteors and shooting stars? These and 
a thousand other questions are here answered in a 
most fascinating way. Illustrated. 


Botany 
By Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject 
of Botany made as interesting asa fairy tale. Not 
only is the subject treated with botanical accuracy, 
but there is given much practical information per- 
taining to the care and treatment of plants and 
flowers. Illustrated. 


Magic 
By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume contains 
full and intelligible descriptions of all the well- 
known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, 
flowers, etc., together with a number of novelties not 
previously produced. The tricks are all easily per- 
formed, and but few require apparatus. Illustrated. 


Flowers 
By Eben E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, 
but few succeed in growing them. With the help 
so clearly given in this volume, no one need fail. 
It treats mainly of indoor plants and flowers, those 
for window gardening, all about their selection, 
care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


Oratory 

By Henry Ward Beecher. Few men achieveda 
higher reputation in the realm cf pubiic oratory 
than Mr. Beecher. What he had to say on this sub- 
ject was born of experience, and his own inimitable 
style was at once both statement and illustration of 
his theme. This volume is a unique and masterly 
treatise on the fundamental principles oi true ora- 


Practical Palmistry 


By Henry Frith. Palmistry is one of the most 
popular subjects of the day. More people would be 
interested in it if they properly understood it. This 
volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it, any one will be 
— read character fully and accurately. 
trated. 


Law, and How to Keep 


Out of It 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties 
arise from ignorance of the minor points of law. 
This volume furnishes to the busy man and woman 
information on just such points as are likely to arise 
in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them against 
mental worry and financial loss. 


Classical Dictionary 


By Edward 3. Ellis, A.M. All literature, even 
the daily papers, abound in classical allusions, but 
only a few persons understand their meaning. To 
avoid this, everyone should have at hand a complete 
dictionary such as this. It contains all the classical 
allusions worth knowing, and they are so ready of 
access as to require little or no time in looking up. 


Colf 


By Horace Hutchinson. No one desiring to keep 
up With outdoor athletics can afford to be without 
a knowledge of Golf. This book gives a complete 
history of the game, together with instructions for 
the selection of implements, and full directions for 
playing. A convenient glossary, together with the 
rules and etiquette of the game, is appended. 


Illus- 


Our 96-page catalogue is enclosed with every order, or it can be had for the asking 
The books mentioned are for sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed for the price 


-THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Readers of Taz Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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pre tie 
The Standard of Excellence—s8th Year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS, $975 
Leaving on North German Lloyd Express 
Steamers, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 22, 1902, 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, 
and Italy. Itineraries embracing every interesting 
and historical spot on the Mediterranean and in the 
Orient. Berths reserved in advance for 


GAZE’S NILE SERVICE 


For rates and particulars apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 


113 Broadway, New York 
oe 





UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Holiday Art Tour to Boston, New York and 
Washington. America’s Art Treasures studied 
by limited party under Art Specialist. Tour can be 
joined in any of the cities. | Write for particulars 
at once. European tours also ready. 


Bureau of University Travel, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE WESTERN, 
A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President 


be J p 
t students se IC fn while studying 


RNAMENTAL DESIGN—Taught by 
Mail. Write for new free circular illus- 
trated by students. International Corres- 

% pondence Schools, Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 


PINT Lua ema Tyr 
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SEE THAT CLIP? 


The Niagara Clip holds securely FAC SIMILE. 
from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
to & inch in thickness, and can be 
used over and overagain. Betterthan 
pins for filing letters, records, cards, 
ete. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
tachingsecond letters, businesscards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- 


venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. je 


NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St.,N.Y. City. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 








Kingsley School. 


Boys 8to 15 years Opens September 28th. Address J. R. 
ex Fells, Caldwell, N. J. 


Teemencren MOST WONDERFUL VALUES 


Camrset., A.M., Headm’r, 












WING M.CP INES, OR 
GANS AND Pla NOS, which cu 

we guarantee for 20% 

years, andshipon 80 days 
Free Trial at wholesale prices 






Catalocue. Sewing Machines 

from $1.50 up. O -cans from 

$8.95up. PianosfromgilSup. Addressin full. 
THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 

_Dept. K28—232 to 236 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TALFS OF YARNVILLE —That reminds me. 10¢ 





IT THE DRUMMER’S LATEST. —Just issued. 2ie 
iS IRISH YARNS. Gems of wit. 25e 
HEBREW YARNS. Vaudeville stage humor. 25c 
TO TRAVELERS’ YARNS —‘* Told on the road.” 25c 
MENTAL NUTS.—Can you crack ’em ? 10¢ 
LAUGH} KN0TS.—Can you untie ‘em ? Oc 


1 
Four 5c. books, 75c.; Three 10c. books, 25c. 
Home Supply Co, D7, 132 Nassau St, New York 
If afflicted with 








soreeyes use | Thompson’s Eye Water 





Slightly Damaged Sets 
for Digest Readers 


Upon taking stock recently we 
found that we have on hand a few 
slightly damaged sets of 
the ‘‘ World's Best Music.” For all 
practical purposes these sets are as 
good as new. Here and 
there a leaf is slightly soiled or a 
binding a little rubbed, but there 
are no torn pages. Twenty-three 
of these remaining sets have been 
reserved for readers of The Lit- 
erary Digest, and we offer 
them as long as they last at the 
bare cost of making and handling. 
The coupon below will 
bring you a set for ex- 
amination. You do not buy 
until you see the books. They are 
sent to you on approval, and can 
be returned if not satisfactory. 
Every lover of music will appreciate 
this opportunity to obtain the 
world’s greatest collec- 
tion of music at cost. 


ort. World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 






















Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches. 






The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; 
melodious, not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new 
songs, duets, trios, and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 pore 
traits, many of them being handsome Chromatic Art plates printed in many colors. 
The work contains 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and 
copyrighted selections by American composers. It is the most complete col- 
lection of music in existence. 


2200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion, There are 
2200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more 
than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound 
so as to open flat at the piano and remain open. In number of pages of 
sheet music, number of biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library 
leads all others. In the preparation of the work 20 editors and special contributors 
have assisted. It has been endorsed by music—loving people in every English-speaking 
country. 400 composers are represented, including such world-famous names as 
Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, 
Sullivan and Handel. There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half- 
leather or cloth. Size of volumes 9 x 12 inches—nearly sheet music size. 


Every Home in Which There Is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly marred 
sets last, they will be sold to Literary Dicest readers at $17.00 for sets 
in the half-leather binding and $14.00 for the cloth binding, and you 
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University 














may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. The coupon will Society 
bring you a set for examination. We feel confident that you will 78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


keep the set after you have examined it and compared it with 
other collections of music. If, owing to any cause, it is not 
entirely satisfactory, you may return it to us at our 
expense. (48 Do not forget to send the coupon, as 
this offer is made only to Literary Dicest readers. 











GENTLEMEN: Please 
send me on approval, pre- 

maid, a slightly soiled set of 
- The World's Best Music ’’ 
(reserved for the Literary D1- 
Gest readers) in half-leather If 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1 within 
5 days and $1 per month thereafter for 
16 months; if not satisfactory I agree to 
return them within 5 days 













The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











In ordering cloth, change 16 months to 13 montha. 


Readers of Tue LireRary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HEATHEN NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA, 





THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 


All vital features of home and foreign mis- 
sions receive full andinteresting attention in 
its pages with illustrated articles from well- 
known authorities. It is undenominational. 
Illustrated and issued monthly. 


Leading Articles of the November 
Number Just Out 


Backward Movements of the Last Half 
Century—The Spirit of Anarchy 
ArTHUR T. PreRsoNn 
Ecuador—The Republic of the Sacred 
Heart Cuartes S. DetweiLer 
Pioneer Mission Work in the Northwest 
W.S Hotr 
Missionary Meetings for Young People 
V. F. Penrose 
The Triumphal Reentrance of Shansi, 
China I. J. Arwoop 
James Chalmers, The Apostle of New 


Guinea Epwarp C, Storrow, GeorGce 
Rosson, A. E, Hunt 


Besides Much Other Matter of Importance 
and Interest 


Send 25 cents for this Number. 
Subscription $2.50 per year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








THULSTRUP ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Tarry Thou 
Till | Come 


By GEORGE CROLY 
Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace 


General Lew Wallace; ‘ One of the six great- 
est Engiish novels.” 

Hubert H. Bancroft, the celebrated historian : 
“It issublime. It occupies a unique place ; there 
is nothing else like it in literature.”’ 

John 8S, Crosby: ‘It is a remarkable work, 
Miltonic in execution, ranking in graphic de- 
scription, dignity of style, and loftiness of theme 
with Paradise st, a wonderful blending of 
fancy and fact, a noble fiction almost surcharged 
with the sublimest truth. Its characters are as 
lifelike and real as Shakespeare’s.”’ 

George C, Lorimer, D.D., Boston : ‘‘ The story 
is of thrilling interest.’’ 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Labor Com- 
missioner, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘It is one of the 
noblest romances I have ever read, and must 
stand with the very best literature that has been 
given to the world.” 





Exquisitely Ilustrated 4a de Thulstrup. 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 
i2mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Price, $1.40 net. 
Postage, 19 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 





JUST PUBLISHED! 





‘© A Novel of Tremendous Power.’’ 


KingMidas 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


An American story of to-day, by a bril- 
liant new writer. Advance copies of the 
book have won extraordinary praise 
from many of the ablest critics, some 
of whose utterances are given below. 
No novel that we have ever published 
equals this in the wonderful reception it 
has received, in advance of publication, in 
commendations from the critics and in 
advance orders from the trade. 

Edwin [Markham says: ‘‘They are touched 


throughout with the hues of poetry and the 
noblest ideals of life.” 


Rev. [Minot J. Savage says: ‘‘I read the book 
with much interest. ... lt shows a most tre- 
mendous power... . The opening chapters are 
to me a perfect delight ; the first scene is simply 
superb, and the heroine is one of the sweetest, 
truest, and most living characters that I have 
met with for many years.” 


Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson says: ‘It 
gives decided promise and shows power and deep 
feeling.” 


Four Full-Page Drawings by C. M. Relyea 


12mo, Cloth, 388 Pages. 


Price, $1.20 net. 
All Bookstores. 


Postage, 12 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 











“A splendid style that suggests the better 
elements of Emerson, Ruskin, and Hugo.’ 


The 
Affirmative 


Intellect 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 


Here is a man with a message! The 
remarkable reception given to ‘The Re- 
ligion of Democracy’’ showed that this 
message is a vital one. In this new book 
it is clearer, the style more lucid and no 
less brilliant, the note of confident hope 
stronger and fuller. In an ‘age of in- 
tellectual depression,’’ it rings out like a 
bugle-note. Under the author’s pen, 
Christianity is no longer seen as mere ec- 
clesiasticism, but as a new world-order, 
of which Americanism is the foreshadow- 
ing; the University, broadened and de- 
mocratized, the center; the affirmative 
intellect—the intellect that creates, initi- 
ates, leads—is the dominant force. 

“* He has the power of independent thought, 
and of the creative, or artistic faculty. Heis 
not a mere echo.’’—Julian Hawthorne. 


St. Louis Star, St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. Ferguson 
does not tell us of the past, but thrills us with de- 
light with his glowing accounts of the future and 
warns us that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
This book is a problem, and if carefully studied 
will lead one into the far beyond, which is so fas- 
cinating and full of millennial ideas. 


Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee Wis,: 
Those who are interested in sociological problems 
will find food for thought in this volume. 


72mo, Cloth. 90 cents net, Postage, 7 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











20th Century Edition—Just Published 
A Choice Christmas Gift 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 














With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary | 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars | 








‘‘The most perfect dic- 
tionary ever made.’’ 


A. G. Wilkinson, Ph.D., U. S. Patent Office. 


Thousands of New Words 
Many Exclusive Features 


‘‘Certain to supersede 
ail other dictionaries.’’ 


A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford University. 


125,000 Synonyms andAntonyms Appendix of 500,000 Facts 
15 Superb Colored Plates 


Cost Over $1,000,000 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. HANDSOMELY BOUNDIN LEATHER. SOLD EVERYWHERE 





Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this 
advertisement and this paper 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION An entertaining story 

yove oO dt 
OF MISS PHILURA ween Thoweht- 
which is finding expression in Christian Science, 
Divine Healing. Ornamental Cover, Half - tone 
Frontispiece. By Florence Morse Kingsley, author 
of ‘‘ Titus,’’ ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea,’’ etc. 60 cents, 
net. Postage, 3 cents, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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THE MIRACLES Sesion of pees marvels 

on the world-wide mission- 
OF MISSIONS field told by the workers 
themselves. Fourth series, by Arthur T. Pierson, 
D.D., just published. Cloth, 90 cents net, postage 
11 cents ; paper, 30 cents net, postage 8cents ; both 
editions illustrated. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 








Readers of Tue LiTzraky Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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There Are Two Points 


to be considered when buying a set of books. 
They are (1st) literary merit and consequent 
value and utility; (2d), mechanical excellence, 
involving appearance when the books are on the 
shelves, durability, legibility and illustration. HORACE PORTER 


In the nine previous advertisements of this After-Di S h 
work published in THE LITERARY DIGEST, a OE-AROT SPOSCRSS 





tithe of its literary treasures has been suggested. Horace Porter 
It would require many more pages to tell them a 
all. Almost every mail brings a letter of praise Chauncey M. Depew 
: er wiewno “ae ae. enry Ward Beecher 
from some new viewpoint of a subscriber. George William Curtis 
It is of the extraordinary book-making (from Henry Irvin ” 
the mechanical standpoint) that we wish to tell cme ag eA eee 
at this time. Grover Cleveland 
Modern Eloquence is complete in ten volumes Hey Van Dyke 
which, in the five cardinal mechanical points of Henry Watterson 
se , , > samen rederick Coudert 
a book, are really marvelous. A few years ago William Jennings Bryan 
such books would have cost several times the er ee 
H hi se en em: $+ wri oseph Jefferson 
present price, which is so small that it will not cont bab ottaes 





strain the most modest purse strings. 








Anecdote, Reminis- 
cence, Repartee 
and Story 


Hon. Champ Clark 

Hon. Jonathan P. Dolliver 
Hon, John M, Allen . 
Mark Twain 

and many others 


In addition to the large number 
of stories which have been person- 
ally furnished by such distin- 
guished contributors, over 2000 
speeches have been examined for 
the purpose cf extracting their 
stories and most brilliant passages. 
Especial success has been achieved 

, in securing the best stories told in 
CHAMP CLARK the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives by the most famous 
speakers of those two bodies. 











Editor-in-Chief 
The type is French Old Style of clear letter, cast 

especially for this work. The type page is about 

68 by 34 inches ; the paper page, 98 by 64 inches, Lyman Abbott 

allowing a handsome and convenient margin, Felix Adler 

making continuous and evening reading a pleasure. George Bancrott ‘ 

he paper is made by contract especially for this oa oe Mabie 
work. It is soft and smooth, medium weight, high ee ee ee 


- - Phillips Brooks 
uality, and ultra-durable. It will never crack or William E. Channing 
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ade. Theodore Roosevelt 
The printing is done with scrupulous care. In Edward Everett 
order to insure the perfect register essential where ewe T. —— 
uncut deckel-edge paper is used, the proetes are run “ne F Leagidiew 
at half speed in printing, and only half the usual Daniel Coit Gilman 
number of pages are printed in each ‘*‘ form.’’ The William Cullen Bryant 
illustrations are printed by hand from the engrav- and 70 others 


ers’ original plates on Imperial Japanese vellum. 
Great attention has been paid to the selection and 
reproduction of the illustrations. They are ex- 
ecuted in photogravure full-pagesize. There are 
seventy-five of them. They are direct ‘‘ positive ” 
reproductions from original sources in each case, 
without the usual intermediate steps of one to three 
“negatives,’’ in each of which some detail is lost. 
The bindings are in three styles, priced accord- 
ing toelegance and expensive finish ; each style, how- 
ever, has its individual charm irrespective of price. 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


A LIBRARY OF 
Famous After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, the Best 
dote, Reminiscence, Repar- 
some Library Volumes. 











Modern Eloquence is in the personal libraries 
(for home reading and solid enjoyment) of more 
prominent men in this country than any set of 
books published for many years. It is of immeasur- 
able utility as a part of the working equipment of 
hundreds of lawyers, clergymen and others who 
regularly, or occasionally, speak in public. 


Col. A. K. McCLURE says: 

I am very much 
pléased with the work, and would say 
that upon a careful examination, I find 
three controlling thoughts suggested 
themselves to me: The first three vole 
umes and the tenth, are the most intere- 
esting volumes that I have ever seen; 


the Lectures are the most S the algae 
productions ever offered to e or 
type of American citizenship; the Occa= 


Sional Addresses are, from a historical 
Standpoint alone, beyond co . 


ompare 
oterestingy poucat ional and his- 
torical, are the @ great elements 
that combine to make "MODERN ELOQUENCRE® 


a 
ane of the choicest sats of books that 
Tt possess. 


Thanking you, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 

















































Classic and Popular 
Lectures 


Louis Agassiz 

Robert J. Burdette 

Edward W. Bok 

Russell H. Conwell 

oo B. Gordon 
vewell Dwight Hillis 

Thomas H. Huxley 

Andrew Lang 

John Morle 

Wendell Phillips 

James B. Pond 

Henry M. Stanley 

George F. Hoar 

Thomas W. Higginson 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

“Tk Marvel ’’ 





Charles Dudley Warner 
John Fiske 
and 50 others 











A large portfolio, containing 11 sample full-page 
photogravures and chromatic plates, and 80 speci- 
men pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, 
Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., also price 
and terms, will be sent on 
request. Use attached coupon. 
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JOHN D. MORRIS & CO. 
1101 Chestnut St., Phila. 
GENTLEMEN : Referring to your 
advertisement of Hon. Thos. B, 
Reed’s library of Modern Eloquence in 
LiTeRARY Dicest,I will be pleased to re- 
ceive portfolio of sample pages, photogra- 
wares and chromatic plates: also full particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, etc. 
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When this advertisement was inserted a few months ago, we announced 299 sets in 
stock. We now have left only 60 sets. We can supply no others when these are gone. 














We have supplied our patrons with several thousand sets of this great reference work. The regular 
rice is $70. We offe rthese remainingsets to LirzerAry Dicest readers for only $40 per set—almost 
nalf off and on the easy terms of $5 down and $2 per month—with special concessions as stated 
below for cash. This is a vast work which every lawyer, physician, or business man would 
treasure for a lifetime. The rare opportunity here fered. is open only for the remaining sets, 
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A standard up-to-date Cyclopedia furnishing full and authoritative information on every 
department of human interest. It embraces many features lacking in older works and com. 
bines within one convenient library all the essential points of a modern Cyclopedia, an 
Unabridged Dictionary, and an accurate Atlas of the World. 
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** As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern inclusion, it surpasses 
all its predecessors,’—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Three Indispensable Reference Books Combined 


AN UP-TO-DATE It he latest AN UNABRIDGED a. being a| ANELEGANTATLAS Each set is 
complete cyclo- cyclo a it is 
- CYCLOPEDIA if published. DICTIONARY an unabridged OF THE WORLD y 
The breadth of the field covered by its | dictionary treating every wordand | of the World, 1134 x 1444 inches in 
topics and the comprehensiveness of their | title in alphabetical order and giv- | size, containing 160 pages of Rand 
treatment are unexcelled. Its field is eS a and | & MeNally's best maps in colors, 
world-wide, and its information is | definition, This gives the work a | with a marginal index to counties, 
brought up to the year 1900, double value to all seekers for ac- | cities, towns, rivers, lakes, moun- 
curate and complete information. | tains, provinces, etc. 


Handsome, Convenient, and Marvelously Rich and Complete 
“THE CoLUMBIAN, attractive as it it is to the eye and convenient to handle, surprises me still more with the rich- 
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=e (as ness of its contents, the conciseness, clearness, and essential completeness of its treatment of the topics, and the 
— bee maine means it furnishes to the ready finding of every one of its myriad of subjects." 
The Columbian Holder — —Prof. C. H, Churchill (Physics, Astronomy), Oberlin College. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF SOME OF ITS SATISFYING CYCLOPEDIC FEATURES 


Space will here permit of only a brief hint at the variety of contents and merits of treatment afforded by this monumental work. 


Political Science peeing ans Pree eesi | Domestic and Fine Arts Under thishead | Geographical Information Geostaphy in 
Terms and Phrases. A clear and intelligent | skilful treatment of Music, Drawing, Sculpture, | es. The latest explorations, changes in poli- 
description of all the fundamental principles | Engraving, Etching, Painting, Decoration, De- | tical divisions and population, accompanied by 
and Forms of the Governments of the world, both | signing, Domestic nomy, and Dancing. The | the Columbian Colored Maps, 1134 x 1414, bound 
past and present. All the complex gonna in | general subject of Literature is placed in this de- | separately in a volume of atlas size. Twenty-one 
litical economy set forth in simple, practical | partment. Biographies of eminent authors | States in our country occupy double pages. 
orm. Of its sixty thousand titles, not one is | are given; ancient and modern classics are de- ° The G bh and Devel f th 
worded in language so technical or abstruse as to | scribed, and there is also a condensed History of History © Growth and Development of the 

















































require the special interpretation of a specialist 
on the subject treated. wn 


H History of the Origin and Develop- 
Religions ment of all the Religious Denomi- 
nations. An Outline of all Religious Beliefs, 
Ceremonial Rites and Customs described, Statis- 
tics of Membership, Distribution, etc. Ancient, 
Medieval. and Modern Religious Systems ; The 
ology, Church History, Biblical Literature, Re- 
ligious Societies, Reform Work, etc., fully and 
carefully described. 


Typical Opinions of 


“There is no work of its kind in the English langgiage that is equal to 
it for correct pronunciation of words, general utility, easy accessibility, 
satisfactory explanation, brief, and to the point.”—John King, M.D., 


Prof. in Eclec. Med. Inst., Cincinnati, O. 


“*T value my set of Tae CoLtumBi4n CycLopgpia very highly, and recom- 
y, Christian Scientist, Concord, N. H. 


mend them.”—Mary 





the World’s Literature, its early origin, its suc- 
cessive development, its present perfection. 


i Embracing the entire range of 
The Sciences Scientific Taswlodae with the 


latest great Inventions and Discoveries clearly set 
forth. Each sci is treated as a whole 
under its own heading; allied topics related to 
each science are given special treatment sepa- 
rately. The departments treated are: Astrono- 
my. Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Botany, 
Physics, Sociology, and poco. § All details 
of these departments are thoroughly presented. 








National Life of the various Countries 
of the World are described. 1 countries 
treated according to a systematic plan, includ- 
ing full and detailed information under scores of 
subheads. Special Articles on separate States 
prepared with great care by expert authorities. 


Applied Sciences The latest Practical In- 


formation on all Con- 
ceivable Topics. Engineering in all its varied 
branches, Architecture of all types; Manufac- 
tures and Industries, Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Mining and Metallurgy, etc. 


Enthusiastic Praise from Previous Purchasers > 


“T would not part with my set for five times the cost. It is simply in- 
valuable to me.”—G@. W. Pruett, M.D., Mannsville, Ky. 


*T find it all it claimed to be and more.’’—Geo. A. Buckingham, Dis’t. 


Atty’s Clerk, Riverhead, N. Y. 


**Tt is concise, admirably arranged, up to date, and invaluable as a work 
of reference.”— Hiram Knowlton, Attorney, Portland, Me. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER TO DIGEST READERS—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


You will never again have an opportunity of securing this Cyclopedia at sucha low figure and on such easy terms after the 60 remaining sets 


have been assigned. 


$5 Down Secures the Set—$2 Per Month Pays the Balance 

Send us $5 with the coupon opposite. We willsend you f.o.b., New York, 
the entire work of 40 volumes. ou may examine it for 3 days after re- 
ceipt, and return it if unsatisfactory. If you a Cyclopedia, you may 


pay the balance, $35, in monthly instalments of 


SPECIAL CONCESSION FOR CASH 
To all who remit cash we will supply free, the Revolving Holder pictured 
above. The Stand consists of 12 sections, each holding 4 volumes. As the 
Cyclopedia consists of 40 volumes (the Atlas being quarto in size), 2 sections 
ean be utilized for placing other books. The Stand 
with glass doors. The above cut does not do justice to its artistic elegance. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY’S TESTIMONY. 


HE pro-Schley newspapers, which have commented upon 
the proceedings of the court of inquiry in Washington 
much more freely than the papers on the other side of the con- 
troversy, consider Admiral Schley’s testimony the final proof of 
the righteousness of his side of the case, and consider it “all 
The Memphis 
Commercial-A ppeal declares that “the utter collapse of the con- 
spiracy to blacken the reputation of Admiral Schley is already 
apparent,” and the Atlanta Journa/, after saying that the Ad- 
miral’s “straightforward statement” has “added greatly to the 
effect of the overwhelming testimony already heard in his be- 
half,” goes so far as to say that “anything but his complete vin- 
dication would justly provoke the indignation of the country.” 
The Chicago Journa/, after an eulogy of the admiral and his 
testimony, says: 


over but the shouting,” as one paper puts it. 


“Having reached this point, there is but one honorable course 
for Judge Advocate Lemly to pursue, and that is to come out 
and acknowledge that Admiral Schley is completely vindicated 
and that the court of inquiry should so find. Any attempt to 
discredit the admiral’s statement or by petty criticism to mini- 
mize its force would be unworthy of such a court in such a pro- 
ceeding. 

“A generous course of this kind would serve to take some of 
the curse from the wretched persecution that has followed Admi- 
ral Schley from the time he destroyed Cervera’s ships down to 
the present moment.” 


The Chicago 7ribune says of Admiral Schley’s story: 


“There have never been but two points made by the Sampson 
partizans that had weight enough to be worthy of investigation 
—viz., the retrograde movement and the ‘ioop.” These have 
been explained by the admiral in such manner as must have 
convinced the court that the former was not only excusable and 
that Schley’s despatch to the Naval Department was justifiable, 
but that the movement was one of prudence and strategic impor- 
tance because it was his first duty to keep his fleet as a unit at 
its highest steaming and fighting capacity whether for fighting 
or for pursuit. And this he did, as after-events demonstrated. 
As to the ‘loop,’ the court must also be convinced that when he 


made the turn he made the Lrook/yn the leader of the fleet and 
forced the fighting, tho exposed to fire of three of the Spanish 
vessels at once, and that he made the ‘loop’ because the original 
plan had failed. The Spaniards did not take the direction Samp- 
son had anticipated. Schley made his own plan, swept around 
the circle without in the least endangering the 7ezxas, plunged 
into the battle, firing at everything in sight, and holding his own 
until the magnificent Oregon forged in between the /owa and 
Texas, and came to the Brooklyn's help. Then the two splen- 
did vessels carried evervthing before them, not pausing until the 
last Spanish ship was surrendered. ‘Thinking there was ‘glory 
enough for us all,’ Schley signaled the victory to the New York, 
which made its appearance exactly one hour and eight minutes 
after the Co/on had surrendered, but it was half an hour before 
the signal was acknowledged. 

“In closing his description of the battle Admiral Schley said 
to the court: ‘I want to say that I was much impressed with the 
fact that the officers and men who were engaged in that battle 
fulfilled in the highest and noblest degree the traditions of the 
American navy.’ Equally the American people are impressed 
with the fact that the officer who was in command that day, 
whose vessel was the leader in the fight, was always nearest the 
enemy, and was in the fight to the finish, fulfilled in the high- 
est and noblest degree the traditions of American naval com- 
manders.” 


On the other side the Boston 7ranscrifi says: 


“Reading the proceedings of yesterday, it is impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion that any one of the members of the court of 
inquiry, Admiral Dewey, Rear-Admirals Benham and Ramsay, 
would have acted very differently from Schley had they been in 
command of the south coast of Cuba under orders to find out, 
blockade, or destroy the Spanish fleet. They have listened for 
more than six weeks to the recitation of the story of the campaign 
in the West Indies, as told from all standpoints, from that of Ad- 
miral Schley to that of Admiral Schley’s boatswain. It is ex- 
tremely probable that they may have been impressed with the 
extreme degree of caution of a commander who would not risk 
a boat in the surf at Cienfuegos to find out whether the enemy’s 
fleet was in the harbor or not, and who used no landing parties 
because he thought the shore would be patrolled by the Span- 
iards, as undoubtedly it was. ‘The Spaniards are not peculiarly 
vigilant in war, but they unquestionably watched Schley at 
Cienfuegos, but not so closely as to prevent the energetic Me- 
Calla from communicating with the insurgent camp. - Risks are 
to be taken in war, losses must be sustained to secure gains. 

“As this story has been unrolled the memory of one member 
of the court may have traveled back almost forty years to the 
days of the great Farragut, under whose orders he served his 
apprenticeship in war. Farragut left nothing to chance against 
which preparation could be made; he left no information unas- 
certained which could be ascertained by exertion. He led a fleet 
of wooden vessels up a river against stone forts and an enemy’s 
squadron that contained one ironclad and was believed to con- 
tain more. He fought fleets, fortifications, and fireships at once. 
He lost one vessel but he captured a city. In Mobile Bay Farra- 
gut’s wooden vessels joined in such a fierce, close grapple with 
the Confederate ram 7ennessee that the latter could not use her 
beak of steel at all, and was pounded into surrender. There 
were torpedoes in plenty in Mobile Bay. One of our monitors 
was sunk by a torpedo, but Farragut went straight ahead. 
Again he had lost a piece, and again he was to win the game, 

“We do not regard the imputation of cowardice brought 
against Admiral Schley as having been sustained. We never 
have believed that he was other than a physically courageous 
man. An officer may be brave in the face of an enemy, but 
mentally timid before responsibility. Such officers are apt to 
stagnate in caution. One episode of the campaign, Schley’s 
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retrograde movement from Santiago still remains unexplained, 
still is unaccounted for by anything that Admiral Schley or any 
one else has told. It is a mystery, but one that may yet be dis- 
sipated.” 

Several of the Washington correspondents express a belief that 
the decision of the court of inquiry will not end the controversy. 
The New York /ourna/ correspondent says that “the general 
trend of the Schley inquiry now points to congressional investi- 
gation or at least a fight in Congress, which will leave the whole 
Sampson and Schley question subject to further action,” and the 
Philadelphia Ledger correspondent says: “It may be said that 
as the great trial nears the close it seems to be apparent that the 
controversy is not to be quenched by the facts that have been 
brought out. There are many well informed on the whole train 
of events who declare confidently that Congress will order an 
investigation, and that the whole weary length of testimony will 
be again gone over.” 





OVER NIAGARA FALLS IN A BARREL. 


RS. ANNA EDSON TAYLOR'S successful trip over Ni- 
agara—the first of the kind ever accomplished without a 

fatal result—arouses various reflections in the minds of editorial 
writers throughout the country. Mrs. Edson, who comes from 
Michigan, is a teacher of dancing and physical culture. She in- 
herited a Texas ranch and a heavy mortgage, and, finding her- 
self without the means necessary to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage, she made the trip over the falls to gain money as well as 
fame. Some of the editorial writers seem to take the affair 
pretty seriously. The Baltimore American, for example, de- 
clares that “it ought only to excite sorrow and indignation 
among sensible people” to see the admirable qualities, such as 
courage, determination, and self-control, that were required for 
the feat, ‘“‘so sadly abused”; and the Indianapolis Sentzne/, re- 
ferring to the fact that Mrs. Taylor is a teacher, asks: ‘What 
can you expect of American youth in the way of recklessness 
when one selected to guide their infant thoughts displays such 
a disposition?” The Hartford Couran? regrets that the unfor- 
tunate affair occurred, and declares that such things are “all 
wrong” and “should be stopped peremptorily.” The Boston 
Transcript, however, takes a more cheerful view, reminding 
such papers as these just quoted that Mrs. ‘Taylor is, at any rate, 
“now prepared to teach the young idea to shoot Niagara Falls,” 
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NO DOUBT THIS WILL BE ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL TRIP. 
—The Detroit News. 
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and the Chicago 7rzéume remarks that Yale overlooked an op- 
portunity “‘in not conferring on the lady who barreled over 
Niagara the degree of D.F.” 

The view thus expressed by the Chicago 7riéune, which is 
one of the most influential journals of the Middle West, finds an 
echo in many other papers, which are also inclined to treat the 
affair facetiously. The Denver Repud/ican, for instance, thinks 
that Mrs. Taylor“ seems to be taking a lot of credit that belongs 
to the barrel,” and the Kansas City /ourna/, in a similar spirit, 
remarks that “if Schoolmarm Mrs. Taylor wants to produce a 
genuine sensation let her reverse her feat and go over the falls 
from the bottom.” ‘The Detroit /ourna/ finds that Mrs. Taylor's 
idea holds good in all kinds of careers, especially in politics, and 
that “anything can get through with the proper kind of a bar’1.” 
The Washington Pos thinks that “some day Niagara Falls will 
feel like producing a book on ‘The Fools Who Have Gone Over 
Me.’” The Buffalo Zafress, with a characteristic pride in local 
bits of scenery, speaks regretfully as follows: 


““We really wanted the great cataract to remain unassailable, 
unachievable. It is fine to have something at hand which is ab- 
solutely master of itself, superior to everything. We thought we 
had it in Niagara Falls. And now along comes an estimable 
person—not a mighty athlete, or a wonderful swimmer or any- 
thing of that sort, but a quiet, rather matronly fashioned woman 
—who tucks herself into a barrel and glides over the awful preci- 
pice wellnigh as serenely as a decoy duck would bob over a 
two-foot mill-dam. Could anything—even the impending lec- 
tures which the trip has so obviously fitted Mrs. ‘Taylor to de- 
liver—do more to belittle Niagara Falls? The question really 
becomes serious: Are they any longer worth looking at? 

“It is, apparently, an hour in which all the impossible things 
are getting done. Here is the great aeronaut, Santos-Dumont, 
flying around Eiffel Tower as blithely as a swallow around a 
church spire. Here is this other eminent scientist, P. Bowser- 
Nissen, charting the bottom of the world’s whirliest whirlpool, 
so that aJl other navigators in those crowded waters will be able 
to keep from running aground in midstream. Here is Alexan- 
der Winton doing ten miles in his automobile at a rate so close 
to a mile a minute that we may as well let it go at that. ‘hese 
are all achievements, just as Sam Patch’s jumps were achieve- 
ments. All the world knows how much better the human race 
has jumped since Sam Patch showed it how ; and we shall expect 
to see a like train of useful consequences follow the edifying ex- 
ploits of Winton and Nissen and Mrs. Taylor. 

“But we can’t get over wishing that Niagara Falls were as 
high and mighty as they used to be, before last Thursday.” 

















—The Chicago Daily News. 
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THE LOUISIANA RACE RIOT. 


HE shooting affray at a negro camp-meeting at Ball Town, 
La., on Sunday, October 27, resulting in the death of two 
white men and nine negroes (three of them women and one a 
child of four years) is commented upon by the newspapers, North 
and South, as merely a symptom of a grave condition of affairs 
that exists in many parts of the Southern States. The imme- 
diate cause of the shooting was an attempt to arrest a negro who 
was running a restaurant at the camp-meeting without the li- 
cense required by the local law. ‘The negro resisted arrest, dis- 
playing a shotgun; the sheriff shot him, and in a minute the 
firing was general. The account in the New Orleans papers is 
to the effect that the sheriff’s party and the negroes were all 
well armed, and were expecting just such a fight, as the negroes 
were stirred up over a lynching that had taken place a few days 
before, and the whites were determined to keep the negroes sub- 
dued. The account in 7he 7imes-Democrat says: “The situa- 
tion was like aman going through a powder magazine with a 
lighted match. It needed but a spark.” Mr. Gustavus Myers, 
who has just returned to New York from a trip through the 
South, says on this same point, in a letter in the New York 
Evening Post: 


“One can not travel through the cities or backwoods districts 
of the South without being confronted on every hand with the 
most conspicuous evidences of the intensity of race feeling. All 
other matters seem subsidiary. It permeates the whole fabric of 
Southern life and throws its shadow into every home. Remote 
from the situation, many Northerners either view it with the 
complacency of distant security or dismiss the thought of it in 
confidence that its importance is exaggerated. But all too evi- 
dently race hatred is becoming more accentuated, and I do not 
see how any unprejudiced observer at short range can escape the 
fear, little short of a conviction, that the negro question is yet to 
assume its most serious aspect.” 


“If this spirit and this practise are to continue unabated,” be- 
lieves the Boston 7ranscript “then a death-grapple is inevi- 
table”; and the Brooklyn Lag/e, similarly, while it would “like 
to believe that it is not an irrepressible conflict,” declares that 
“the evidence thus far offered does not warrant that conclusion.” 
Some of the Northern papers refer to the white men of the Ball 
Town region in rather uncomplimentary terms. The New York 
Times thinks that the crime of running an unlicensed restaurant 
hardly warranted an armed invasion by a constable’s posse “un- 
der conditions which inevitably precipitated a riot,” and it goes 
on to say: 


“It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the opportunity of- 
fered by a trifling violationof an unimportant local ordinance, 
involving the possible penalty of a five-dollar fine, was welcomed 
as affording a pretext for breaking up a camp-meeting, and, if 
the conditions favored, killing a few ‘niggers.’ Probably the 
hunting is not very good in Washington Parish, and such an 
opportunity for a dat/ue could not be resisted.” 


“Painted savages are no worse and often more merciful than 
these Southern white farmers of this thinly settled region long 
cursed with disorder,” says the Philadelphia Press. The Chi- 
cago News says similarly: 


“It is the firmly rooted conviction of the Southern white that 
he belongs to the superior race. He demands that the negro be 
kept in social and political subjection. He would be enraged at 
the suggestion that the man whom he contemptuously calls a 
‘nigger’ could be under any circumstances the equal of a white 
man. 

“Yet when friction arises between the two races, who is it that 
is first to resort to the shotgun and the torch? Who is it that 
violates the peace and overturns the law and sets out on a mur- 


derous crusade which ignores even the rules of humane warfare? 


“If the white men of the South would demonstrate their supe- 
riority, why do they not leave murder and rapine to theif alleged 
inferiors and content themselves with observing the usages of 
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civilization? Why do they not set an example to the race upon 
which they affect to look with contempt?” 


The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) attributes the affray to 
the recent Roosevelt-Washington dinner. It says: 


“There is no doubt that the negroes have been lately aroused 
to aggressiveness by the intemperate expressions in both the 
Northern and Southern press over the recent Booker Washing- 
ton dinner with the President, and doubtless not a few have 
been told that the affair means an active revival of Federal in- 
tererence and intervention in their behalf. It is not strange, 
considering the extravagant statements that have been made by 
the press on both sides concerning the Booker Washington inci- 
dent, and the long-discarded sectional feeling. aroused by it, that 
the opportunity should have been seized on by unscrupulous agi- 
tators to excite and incite the negroes to some seriously mis- 
chievous action, and a plentiful crop of violent disturbances and 
race conflicts is to be expected in the near future. 

‘““But whatever position the people and press of the Northern 
States may take on the subject, the Southern people will be un- 
moved, but will continue, as in the past, to assert their rights to 
manage their own political and social affairs, and to work out 
the redemption and salvation of their own country from all the 
political and social troubles that assail it.” 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.), however, com- 
ments upon the affair in quite a different spirit, as may be seen 
in the following paragraphs: 


“The outbreak of lawlessness at Ball Town, La., details of 
which are printed elsewhere in 7he Times-Democrat of this 
morning, is at once a rebuke to the law-abiding spirit of that 
community and a menace to the future prosperity of the com- 
monwealth. 

“Thirty [later reports reduce the number to eleven] citizens of 
Louisiana, guaranteed under the law immunity from punishment 
until convicted by the regular processes of the courts, have vio- 
lently, and without even the slightest suggestion of order, been 
done to death in a conflict which, whatever might have been its 
provocation, should awaken the condemnation of all thinking 
men. 

“It is perhaps yet too early to determine the immediate cause 
of this terrible tragedy, or to fix responsibility definitely upon 
persons engaged in it. It is clear, however, that the violent 
deaths of these thirty citizens of Louisiana are but the logical 
culmination of a series of crimes which began Wednesday last, 
when the negro, Bill Morris, outraged a defenseless white woman 
at Ball Town, while her husband was absent from home, and 
which continued on the following day when this black brute 
shaped in human form was burnt at the stake by a mob composed 
of white men. The cumulative tendency—the cumulative law— 
of criminal action was never more perfectly illustrated than in 
this instance. It was wellnigh inevitable that such flagrant 
violations of law as evidenced by these two instances should 
have given free rein to the fiercer passions of human nature and 
been followed by retribution swift and terrible. 

“This is a time for candid expression. In the face of what has 
taken place in the parish of Washington, the brain, the heart, 
and the conscience of this commonwealth should make them- 
selves felt in the public consciousness, It is idle for the people 
of Louisiana to attempt to blind themselves to the enormity of 
this tragedy. It is unreasonable in them to imagine that one 
crime may be justly punished by the commission of another 
crime, differing perhaps in kind, but not in degree. The burn- 
ing of a human being at the stake, no matter how heinous may 
be the crime with which he is charged, or of which he may have 
been convicted, should never even for an instant be counte- 
nanced by a community supposed to be civilized, 

“It is indeed high time that every one understood that in 
yielding to this spirit of lawlessness the people of Louisiana, of 
whatever race or color or section, are inflicting wounds upon the 
body politic of the conimonwealth—wounds which may cicatrize 
with time, but the scars of which will remain upon the souls of 
their children and their children’s children to the third and 
fourth generation. 

“There is evidence plentiful that the chief magistrates of the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi recognize this fact, and have 
striven earnestly to reckon with it. The prompt action of Gov- 
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ernor Heard and of Governor Longino in assuring the public 
that every possible precaution would be taken to preserve order 
and that, if necessary. the militia would be instantly ordered to 
the scene, reflected the law-abiding spirit of the people in both 
States. Their wise and instant action deserves high praise from 
all citizens who believe that law should be enforced and order 
maintained.” 


CONTROLLER COLER ON POLITICAL 
“GRAFT.” 

& ws of the sensations of the closing days of the campaign in 

New York City was the publication of another article writ- 
ten by Bird S. Coler, controller of the city, on ‘“Commercialism 
in Politics.” It will be recalled that Mr. Coler’s first article on 
the same subject, published several months ago, made severe 
references to the oft-quoted statement attributed to Mr. Croker: 
’ Mr. Coler men- 
tioned no names, but it has been generally assumed that that 
article cost him the Democratic nomination for mayor. When 
Mr. Shepard was nominated, Mr. Coler gave him his support, 
and his second article, coming as it did at the close of the cam- 
paign, and repeating and elaborating the charges against city 
officials, was freely commented on. The modern city officials, 
says Mr. Coler, “have not filched any money from a public 
strong box by the exact method of the thief or burglar; and, in 
fact, they would not do so if the opportunity offered.” Many 
people, therefore, “when they see a man in politics rise in ten 
years or less from pleading poverty to wealth so great that it is 
flouted with reckless and apparently premeditated ostentation, 


“IT am working for my own pocket all the time.’ 


they are naturally curious to know how and where it was ob- 
tained.” The explanation, we are told, is very simple. Every 
city spends vast sums every year in public buildings, improve- 
ments, and for supplies of many kinds, and the corporate and 
industrial interests that want these contracts, Mr. Coler tells us, 
must arrange for legislation and official favor if they expect to do 
business : 

“In the making of contracts the outward forms of competition 
and fairness are always observed, because it is so much safer 
and simpler to get control of the competing bidders. ‘The men 
who are in politics for business purposes and have favors to be- 
stow always find commercial opportunities. Capital, skill, and 
industry are all willing to offer partnership interests for political 
and official favors. The man who knows in advance when and 
where new streets are to be opened, new parks to be laid out, 
new lines of transportation to be created, can always buy on easy 
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terms a large share of the real estate to be improved and bene- 
fited. If the same man, through the kindness of those he placed 
in public office, secures advance information of the kind of mate- 
rial to be used in public buildings, or bridges, the offer of stock 
in corporations that may be interested is certain to be made to 
him or his near relatives or friends. 

‘When it is settled for a period of time that one party or fac- 
tion is to control the government of a city or State, and that such 
party or faction is in turn controlled by one man, many business 
arrangements may be made, which, seeming fair and honest. yet 
yield large profits to all concerned. It is a trivial contract, in- 
deed, in the business of a great municipal corporation, which, if 
based on skilful specifications, will not yield in extra profit the 
price of a bulldog or a race-horse. ‘The outside man, the mer- 
chant of politics, may supply almost every article purchased by 
a municipality, from steel and wire for a great bridge to fire- 
proof ceiling for a schoolhouse. He may, with show of honest 
reason, contend that such methods are legitimate. They are, if 
the commerce of politics is to be accepted as something perma- 
nent, a condition that can not be bettered or destroyed. Some- 
body must sell goods to a city. Someone must build its bridges, 
schoolhouses, and public buildings. Material for such work 
must be bought. Why not buy it from those who have advance 
information of specifications and requirements? That is the 
theory ; the moral code of the commercial spirit in politics and 
the working-out of the process supplies the answer to the query, 
‘Where did they get it?’” 

So much for the general plan. In its practical workings we 
do not find those who possess great political power holding pub- 
lic office themselves : 


“They put into places of power and responsibility men who 
will do their bidding, or at least men who are expected to obey 
orders. The higher the personal reputation of the man elevated 
to office the better for the interests of the representatives of com- 
mercialism in politics, provided always that he does not prove to 
be aggressively honest. ‘The man favored by such interests to 
the extent of election to office is expected to be personally and 
outwardly honest, above suspicion. He must keep his own 
hands clean, but it is also expected of him that his honesty will 
be confined to the passive or negative state. If he proves honest 
to that degree of positiveness or aggressiveness that causes him 
to block commercial schemes, he at once passes out of favor and 
becomes a marked man, one to be hounded and, if possible, de- 
stroyed. When he reaches that stage the fight against him will 
not be confined to his own party or faction, but it will be made 
by every party, faction, and individual interested in the com- 
merce of politics.” 

The expense of providing from taxation the profits of this sort 
of commercialism in politics is bad enough, thinks Mr. Coler, 
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but the “moral danger in this spirit of arrogant contempt for 
official honesty ” is worse. Some think that they see in this ref- 
erence to the hostility provoked by a public official who stops 
political steals a reference to the enmity that Mr. Coler has ex- 
perienced as controller of New York City, in his opposition to 
the Ramapo Water Company. He goes on to say, in the same 
vein: 


“It is blunting the moral sense of the rising generation to 
blazon to the world the lesson that the public officer who bars 
the sluice from the public treasury to the private pocket is a 
marked man, doomed to suffer defamation for daring to do right. 
Such is the principle, such the methods of commercialism in pol- 
itics. Isolated cases need not be cited. The system is general, 
the method the same everywhere. Indiscriminate denunciation 
of the Napoleons of political commerce is often a short road to 
their favorable consideration. No amount of personal abuse or 
campaign vilification can penetrate the calloused epidermis of 
their sensibilities, but one official blocking of a profitable con- 
tract or franchise 1s a sin they can not forgive. 

“The commercial spirit in politics is now in the ascendant. It 
is bold and aggressive because it seems to be sustained by pub- 
lic opinion. But in reality the opinion that sustains or excuses 
the system is based upon misinformation or ignorant indiffer- 
ence. ‘There is in existence, and fortunately it is rapidly grow- 
ing, a sound and intelligent public opinion and understanding 
of public affairs that in time will brook no subterfuge, no decep- 
tion of trick and falsehood, but will compel the transaction of 
public business in the open, and the expenditure of public funds 
for the benefit of all the people, leaving no percentage of profit 
for the daring and dishonest speculators in commercial politics.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) declares that Mr. Coler’s de- 


scription “applies exactly to the situation” in Philadelphia, as 


well as in New York. 





BRIGANDS IN CUBA. 


CCORDING to the Cuban papers, that island is infested 

with brigands, whom the Rural Guard, as the island po- 
The 
Diario de la Marina (Havana) declares that “the state of affairs 
in the country is alarming,” that “brigandage and robbery are 
on the increase,” and that “‘the offenders are not pursued as they 


lice are called, are either unable or unwilling to repress. 


ought to be, as the majority of times they get away.” The cause 
of this state of affairs, continues the same paper, “is the condi- 
tion of decomposition at which the country has arrived, some 
being the prey of imbecility, others of rapacity.” But the prin- 
cipal cause, thinks £/ Déario, is the inefficiency‘of the Rural 
Guard. It says: “The Rural Guard was organized hastily and 
at a time when to have been a revolutionist entitled a man to be 
held as fitted for any position, and the result is that the person- 
nel is largely unfitted for the work. The Rural Guard has been 
a failure, and unless it is organized on solid and reasonable 
foundations the insecurity in the country will go from bad to 
worse.” 

El Avisador Comercial admits, too, “the barefaced way 
brigandage is practised,” and says that it ‘“‘can surprise nobody 
who realizes the gravity of the economic situation of the country 
and the governmental confusion which reigns in local politics.” 
El Avisador then proceeds to repeat the charge of corruption 


hinted at by £/ Diario. It says? 


“It has been clearly stated that th® authorities were aware of 
the evil in various places without attempting to put a stop to it; 
in other places it would appear that the authorities shared the 
benefits of the contributions which were levied by force on de- 
fenseless people. In other places the people regarded their so- 
called protectors as in league with the bandits. For all of which 
reasons a change in the organization of the Rural Guard is ur- 
gently needed. 

‘“More and more people are being kidnaped, murders are on 
the increase, and, according what is generally said, the press does 
not publish a twentieth part of what happens, tho what does ap- 
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pear is sufficient to discredit the system and condemn those who 
defend it. Leta part of the energy devoted to making Madrid 
lottery tickets dear be expended on protecting life and prop- 
erty.” 


THE PAN-AMERICAN THREE-MILLION-DOLLAR 
DEFICIT. 


B Mase Pan-American Exposition closed its gates on November 

2 with a financial deficit of more than $3,000,000, —a result 
that calls forth many expressions of regret, tho it was not unex- 
pected. ‘The stockholders, it is believed, will not receive any- 
thing for the $2,500,000 which they paid in to make the exposi- 
tion possible, and the’ issue of $500,000 second mortgage bonds 
will be defaulted, in addition to about twenty per cent. of the 
first mortgage bonds. ‘The loss of the contractors is estimated 
at $1,000,000, and many lawsuits are being brought against the 
Exposition Company. 

Many explanations are given by the newspapers to account 
for this financial failure. ‘‘The whole exposition business has 
remarks the Boston /ourna/, which 
predicts for the coming Charleston and St. Louis expositions the 
“White 
cities and Rainbow cities are well enough once in a decade,” 
adds the Tacoma Jedger, “but there is no demand for a steady 
succession of them.” 


been heavily overdone,’ 


same fate as that which has befallen the Pan-American. 


The Cleveland Leader says: 


“Some fatally potent influences operated against the enter- 
prise from the day its gates were opened. ‘The chief of these 
was the extreme backwardness of the exposition at the time when 
it ought to have been finished. Early visitors went away witha 
grievance, to vent their disappointment at home, and they did 
much to keep people away from Buffalo all through the season. 
There was long uncertainty as to the time when the Exposition 
would be really finished, and its early incompleteness threw 
more or less discredit upon the entire undertaking, all summer. 

“In the fall came the assassination of the President, on the 
Exposition grounds, to blight what might have been the best 
weeks of the Pan-American enterprise. In the spring the 
weather was bad, much of the time, and added to the demoral- 
ized appearance of unfinished buildings and grounds. In mid- 
summer a period of unusual heat, which made sight-seeing too 
oppressive to be attractive to most persons, added to the disad- 
vantages of the enterprise, which surely deserved better fortune, 
from the business point of view, than it has achieved. 

“These have been the principal reasons for the comparative 
pecuniary failure of the Pan-American Exposition. They show 
what dangers must be faced by the men who undertake to create 
and manage great exhibitions of the arts and industries of the 
world, and they contain a lesson or two for the promoters and 
officials of other like enterprises, such as the great exposition to 
be held in St. Louis two years hence.” 


Even in spite of the financial loss, Buffalo will gain largely by 
the enterprise, declares the Philadelphia Press, for “the city has 
been advertised, a new life infused into all its channels, and seve- 


ral million dollars have been left there by visitors.” Says the 


Minneapolis J/ourna/: 

“Very few expositions have ever paid a net profit. 
of the Paris exhibitions ever paid a substantial profit. 
one came out with an adverse balance-sheet. 


Only one 
The last 
In this country it 
is of record that most of the expositions have failed to pay inter- 
est and dividends out of net profits. The Philadelphia centen- 
nial pulled through because of the interest in the occasion, which 
was of the red-letter order. The white city at Chicago turned 
out a balance on the wrong side, and the New Orleans and At- 
lanta enterprises’ of the kind resulted in the same way. The 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha was a notable exception 
and financial success. oe es . 

‘‘Altho so many of these ex posigi@ie haye not réfurned net 
profits, they have inditectly confefred benefits upon the business 
communities in which they are held. ‘They are educators of the 


people, who are brought in touch with new processes of manu- 
facture, new minerals, new easements of manual operations, new 
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triumphs of science and art. There is little doubt that the first 
real international exhibition, that in London in 1851, was a de- 
cided stimulus to industrial and scientific progress. It was a 
financial, artistic, social, and commercial success. Every well- 
ordered exposition since has been more or less a public if not in 
every instance a financial success.” 


About 8,300,000 people in all visited the Exposition, and it is 
remarked that they probably spent in Buffalo an aggregate sum 
of money far exceeding the $3,000, 000 deficit. 


GENERAL MILES AND THE CANTEEN. 


Paipencange MILES’S recommendation, in his annual army 

report, just issued, that no attempt be made to repeal the 
anti-canteen Jaw recently passed by Congress has created not a 
little surprise, especially in view of the fact that it is said by 
some to indicate a “change of heart,” when compared with his 
previous views on this subject. General Miles himself denies 
that he has materially changed his views on the canteen ques- 
tion, and points out that as early as 1876 he is on record as being 
opposed to the sale of alcoholic liquors in the army. Speaking 
of the new law in his report, he says: 


“It is believed that no injury has resulted thereby, and that 
the law has, in the main, been beneficial. ‘The army is com- 
posed principally of young men, who have not formed the habit 
of using liquor, and altho the majority of the enlistments actu- 
ally occur in large cities, as the recruiting-offices are principally 
located there, a large percentage of the men come from homes 
in the country and small towns and villages in every part of the 
United States. The prediction that the change would prevent 
enlistments and increase desertions has not been fulfilled. Since 
the law was approved, namely, on February 2, 1go1, the recruit- 
ing-stations have been thronged with men seeking enlistment for 
the service, 25,944 men having enlisted since that date, and the 
percentage of desertions is now far less than in former years. 
Desertions most usually occur during the first six months of en- 
listment, and a much larger percentage of enlistments have been 
made during the last six months than heretofore. In many cases 
the men that have deserted belong to a class whose presence in 
the service was not desirable under any conditions, but whose 
real character was not known at the time of enlistment.” 


This statement by General Miles is hailed with enthusiasm by 
the temperance reformers; and 7he New Voice (Chicago) points 
out that his testimony only supplements the views such men as 
Generals Wheeler, Shafter, Daggett, and others. ‘The canteen 
is dead,” it says; “for months past its only hope of continued 
existence has rested in a vicious propaganda, the only element 
of whose strength was vociferous falsehoods. A brave, unim- 
peachable soldier has thrust his pen through the center of these 
falsehoods, and has thus rendered to his country as valuable a 
service as he ever rendered with his sword.” 
~ in army circles, on the other hand, the declaration of General 
Miles does not seem to have won approval, and 7he Army and 
Navy Register remarks that “with the majority of army officers 
in favor of the canteen for the very good reasons they are able 
to give, there is not likely to be a change of opinion in the ser- 
vice on account of General Miles’ advocacy of the existing law.” 

In the press at large, which has been inclined, on the whole, 
to take a view unfavorable to the anti-canteen law, General 
Miles’s attitude was evidently unexpected, and the New York 
Times voices a general sentiment when it says that the outside 
public will need to have access to more expert testimony and to 
the facts now being collected on this subject by the War Depart- 
ment, before coming to a final conclusion. The Boston Journa/ 
believes that the conclusions of a commanding general are 
“more likely to be fair and accurate than those of his subor- 
dinates, whose, vision is limited to a single post or a single 
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division or department.” The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
says: 

“General Miles’s name and influence will make the task of 
getting the present anti-canteen law rescinded a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. But on the other hand the vast majority of 
the army officers can have no other cause for their advocacy 
of the canteen than the improvement of the morale and discipline 
of the soldiers—which they allege; and they undoubtedly have 
immeasurably better means of knowing what the effect of the 
canteen on that morale and discipline is than outsiders.” 

Captain E. C. Brooks, of the Eleventh Cavalry, writes to the 
New York /vening Post supporting the position taken by Gen- 
erals Miles and Daggett, and declaring that “the army will im- 
prove steadily if it is let alone from now on, if no beer is put on 
sale hereafter, and its officers set a good example.” As against 
this testimony must be set the annual report of Inspector Gen- 
eral J. C. Breckinridge, in which are quoted the views of a num- 
ber of prominent army men on the canteen. Colonel Burton 
(Cuba) says: ‘ Officers generally complain that the elimination 
of beer has worked a hardship on the soldier and has been detri- 
mental to good order and military discipline.” Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Read (Dakota) reports that “the consensus of opinion is 
that the canteen feature promotes the morals, temperance, dis- 


cipline, and health of the men.” Colonel Sanger (Philippines) 


oeryy 


reports: ne suppression of the canteen has practically sus- 
pended all post exchanges in these islands, and until officers and 
enlisted men can adapt themselves to the change it is not prob- 


able that they will be reestablished.” 





Senator Jones of Nevada Again a Republican.— 
The announcement by Senator Jones, of Nevada, that he returns 
to the Republican party because he believes the free-silver issue 
is dead, is greeted 
by the Republican | 
papers as an indica- 
tion that the Demo- 
cratic party is with- 
out an issue, and is 





disintegrating. The 
Senator declares 
that his views on 
bimetalism were 
correct in 1896, but 
that the enormous 
increase in the pro- 





duction of gold, un- 
foreseen then, has 
accomplished what 
bimetalism would 
have accomplished, 
and as the world is 
assured a sufficient 
supply of money, he 
will drop the fight 
for free silver and rejoin his old party. The New York Journal 
of Commerce does not express much confidence in the stability of 
the Senator’s convictions. It says: 














SENATOR JOHN PERCIVAL JONES, 


“The fact about Mr. Jones .is that he has not long been a bi- 
metalist, and that in the course of his public career he has been 
everything on the currency. ‘Twenty-seven years ago he was 
one,of the leading advocates in public life of the resumption of 
specie payments on the gold standard, and he induced President 
Grant to veto an inflation bill that Congress sent to him. A 
dozen years ago he was a champion of fiat money and made a 
long speech in the Senate in support of the proposition that any- 
thing which bore the stamp of the United States Government 
would circulate at its face value, and the idea that currency 
ought to possess intrinsic value was an ancient delusion. Since 
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then he has been a leader in the fight for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. It was a colleague of his who said, apropos of the Senator's 
fiat-money speech, that the Nevada Senator’s currency views 
reflected his financial condition from time totime. If that be 
correct, we may infer from the Senator's willingness to rejoin 
the gold-standard party that he is now basking in the genial 
warmth of the sunlight of prosperity.” 





TAXATION OF FRANCHISES IN ILLINOIS. 


HE decision of the supreme court of Illinois, enforcing the 
tax assessment upon the capital stock and franchises of 
twenty local corporations which have hitherto been taxed only on 
their tangible property, is regarded as one that is likely to have 
momentous results, not only in Illinois, but in other States. 
The corporations affected are street-railroad, gas, electric, and 
telephone companies operating under a municipal franchise in 
the city of Chicago. Broad as is the sweep of the decision in 
itself, it is believed that its logical results will be even greater. 
It is argued that the decision really applies to all kinds of cor- 
The fol- 
lowing account of the events leading up to the decision is taken 
from the Baltimore Hera/d : 


porations and may lead to the collection of back taxes. 


“ About two years ago the Chicago board of education reduced 
the salaries of the public school-teachers, stating that the condi- 
tion of the city’s finances made this action necessary. ‘The 
teachers declared that if taxes were paid upon all of the taxable 
property in the city it would not be necessary to cut their earn- 
ings, and in a practical manner set about securing facts and fig- 
ures which would sustain their contention. 

““A committee of teachers was appointed to make an investiga- 
tion of the city’s tax digest, and as a result of their labors, which 
extended through a period of several months, they made out and 
presented to the state board of tax equalization a list of proper- 
ties upon which it was alleged taxes had not been paid in accord- 
ance with the law. 

“The board of equalization refused to demand the payment of 
taxes alleged to be due upon these properties, and the teachers 
secured from a circuit court a writ of mandamus requiring the 
levying of taxes according to their list. An appeal was taken 
from the decision of the circuit court in granting the mandamus, 
but the supreme court has affirmed this decision. The value of 
the property affected is alleged to be more than $235,000, 000, and 
if the taxes are finally collected $8,000,000 will be added to the 
revenues of the State of Illinois and $2,000,000 to the treasury of 
the city of Chicago. 

“The Chicago teachers have won a victory, but what isof more 
importance is that a new and promising chapter is added to the 
long history of the fight upon municipal tax-dodgers. Every di- 
vision of government, from that of the militia district up to the 
federal Government, has been continually seeking to solve the 
problem of forcing all taxable property to bear its proper share 
of the burden of sustaining the Government. The Illinois deci- 
sion is the greatest achievement so far 1n this matter.” 


“The decision is generally regarded as the most sweeping, 
most far-reaching, most important utterance ever delivered by 
the supreme court of this State,” remarks the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
cago, ‘will be to squeeze a lot of ‘ water 


“One effect it will have,” says Mayor Harrison of Chi 
’ out of the stock of vari- 
ous corporations, and it may drive some of them out of the State 
to fairer climes—New Jersey, for instance.” It is probable, in 
the opinion of the Kansas City Stay, that the decision will en- 
courage suitsin other States to enforce the taxation of franchises. 
“It makes a big difference,” continues the same paper, “‘ whether 
merely the lands, buildings, and machinery of a corporation are 
appraised, or whether the assessment covers the estimate of 
what its property, good-will, and franchise rights could be sold 
for.” The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger says: 

“It is eminently reasonable and just that corporations which 


enjoy franchises, and by reason of those franchises derived from 
the public, earn enormous dividends, should bear their fair pro- 
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portion of taxation. Many persons have been inclined to be- 
lieve that some great corporations or trusts have reached the point 
where they are beyond the reach of the public and are uncontrol- 
lable. The Illinois decision will go far to modify that notion. 
All corporations are subject, or may be made subject, to just 
taxation, and to investigation; and the taxing power is in the 
hands of the people.” 


The Chicago /nter Ocean calls attention to the fact that the 
recent Ford bill for the taxation of franchises in New York State 
was intended to accomplish a result similar to that achieved by 
the Illinois law. ‘This is the kind of equal taxation that the 
people of New Jersey have been demanding for years,” adds the 
Newark News, “but not with sufficient vigor to secure compli- 
ance by the legislature.” The decision awakens special interest 
in Ohio, where Mayor Johnson is making a determined fight for 
“equal taxation.” ‘The Illinois decision,” says the Cleveland 
Plain-Dea/ler, “furnishes a precedent for action in Ohio. It 
bears directly at all points upon the situation in this State. It 
upholds the position taken by Mayor Johnson and the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the legislature in this country.” 

The language of the decision of the Illinois court is technical 
and covers the case very fully. The method of assessing the 
valuation of the property of corporations for tax purposes under 


the new ruling is thus defined : 


“In making the assessment of the capital stock of corporations, 
including franchises, it is proper to add the market or fair cash 
value of the capital stock to the market or fair cash value of the 
debt of the corporation (excluding from such debt the indebted- 
ness for current expenses), and to deduct from the result the 
aggregate amount of the equalized or assessed valuation of all 
the tangible property of said corporation, and one-fifth of the 
remainder would be the net assessed valuation of the capital 
stock, including franchises, over and above the assessment of its 
tangible property. The method thus pointed out of obtaining 
the cash value of the capital stock, including franchises of cor- 
porations, for the purpose of taxation has been in force in this 
State for many years, and has been approved by the courts, both 
state and national, and was a proper rule for the board to follow 
in assessing the capital stock, including franchises of corpora- 
tions, for the purpose of taxation.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


DOEs General Alger throw in a can-opener with every copy of his book? 
—The Los Angeles Times. 

GENERAL BULLER will never be converted to the theory that talk is 
cheap.— 7he Washington Star. 

WE dread to think of the number of negro babies that will be named 
Theodore after this.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 

TURKEY is not the only turkey which is commencing to attract atten- 
tion just now.—7he Seattle Post-/ntelligencer. 

ENGLAND need not feel stuck up over its Boer war. 
Samar is not so insignificant.—7he Chicago News. 

GENERAL BULLER must feel something as he did in the old days after he 
had run into a detachment of Boers.—7he Salt Lake Herald. 

SOME enterprising publisher should secure the publication rights to “The 
Letters of Pat Crowe to the Omaha Police.”"—7he Denver Republican. 

Ir is possible to believe that Thomas Platt sometimes regrets ever hav- 
ing insisted that Mr. Roosevelt be made Vice-President.—7he Washington 
Star. 

WHERE is old Caitiff Flight that Maclay had so much to say about? He 
doesn’t seem to have figured in the court of inquiry at all.—7he Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

LATE advices from the interior of South Africa indicate that General 
Botha has not yet been apprised of his capture by the Britons.—7%e S?. 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Our insurrection in 


THERE was a time in the history of this country when Washington could 
eat dinner in the White House without exciting a particle of commotion.— 
The Kansas City Journal 

FIGURATIVE.—This loop has been a precious morsel to the Sampsonites, 
and to have it coiled about their own necks so neatly will be an awful 
blow.— 7he Baltimore American, 

IT is reported that Admiral Sampson is unable to use his voice. If our 
naval officers generally had been afflicted that way it might have been bet- 
ter all around.— 7he Kansas City Journal, 

THE Gothamite who called New York City “Getage” as distinguished 
from “Wantage” has a genuine inspiration. The title ought to stick as 
long as Croker does.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 





— 
——- ore 


LETTERS AND ART. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE POET IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. 


R. EDWIN MARKHAM does not share the fear, not in- 
frequently expressed, that poetry is to be “‘sponged out 

by the hand of science,” nor the belief that the world of poetry 
has been exhausted by the poets themselves. On the contrary, 
he thinks that the poets have so far merely touched the fringe of 
our national life, and that there is a very important work which 
none but the poet can do in welding and unifying the mixed ele- 
ments that constitute both the peril and the promise of our future 
asanation. Mr. Markham’s views are written for a volume on 
“Careers for Men and Women” that is to form one of a series of 
books being prepared by the publishers of Success, and to be 


known as the “Success Library.” He writes: 


“Humanity is infinite, nature inexhaustible; the world is still 
young, wonderful, unfathomable. In spite of the searchlight of 
science, life is still veiled in immense mystery. Who has uttered 
all the secrets of the sea, all the confidences of the stately, still, 
primeval woods? Who has given us all the youth and wonder 
of the morning? Who has pillaged all the flaming beauty of the 
sunset? And has not the heart of man grown yet deeper, more 
unsearchable, with the process of the suns? Shall poetry perish? 
No! we have had as yet but the first few golden syllables of the 


inexhaustible Song of Life,—the song from which the worlds 
arose.” 


In his true function, the poet, Mr. Markham insists, is one of 
the substantial forces in the world movement, as essential to the 
growth and glory of a people as is a blossom to the pomegranate. 
To the poet the world is not substance, but symbol. Therefore 
he is forever pressing on through the shows of things to the sig- 
nificant, the permanent, the universal behind them. His report 
is truer than history and deeper than science. A page of Homer 
or a canto of Dante gives us a deeper insight into Greek life, 
and more of the heart of “the ten silent centuries” than do long 
chapters of Grote and Buckle. “Of all the writers under the 
sun,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “the poet is least a liar.” 

Of the poet’s future mission in America, Mr. Markham writes 
as follows: 


“The people of America are made of the mixings of all tribes 
of men. This blending of many nations into one new nation 
gives a fresh impulse to literature, a new spirit to poetry. Out 
of this melting-pot of the race, with its traditions, its supersti- 
tions, its nobilities, its vulgarities, its seething potentialities of 
good and evil, must come an organic unity, a new type of man. 
And it-is the flame and hammer of imagination that must ac- 
complish this mighty mixing and molding. ‘Through the power 
of imagination God made and poised the worlds. Through the 
power of it men and nations are banded and held in social uni- 
ties. . . . It is the imagination that must shape the plastic clay 
of our commonwealth into a stuff that will endure the chances 
and changes of time. . . . As a nation we are only in the youth 
of things. It was but yesterday, as run the calends of time, that 
we set our adventurous faces toward this Western wilderness. 
It was but yesterday that the little brigs of England folded 
weary wings at Plymouth Rock, and the caravels of Spain went 
blundering up the coast of the Californias. Brief as our past is, 
it nevertheless holds men and events worthy of song and story. 
Thus far we have an epic for the Indian, a genial rime for the 
Yankee, a pastoral for the Puritan, a dithyrambic for the ‘Cam- 
erado.’ But there wait unsung many an idyl and many an epic 
of the home-making of the Pioneer, of the gold-seeking of the 
Argonaut, of the passing of the Spaniard, of the chaining and 
unchaining of the African. 

“But if America has no spacious past, she has a spacious fu- 
ture. She has a Messianic mission to the nations of the earth. 
What poet’s heart can fail to believe that she has been reserved 
to these later ages by the higher Power for some vast purpose, 
some transcendant manifestation? Here certainly is to be 
worked out the highest freedom the world has ever known.” 
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A PREHISTORIC ART-GALLERY. 


REMARKABLE collection of prehistoric drawings or rock- 
engravings, representing animals, has been discovered on 

the walls of a cavern in Combarelles, Dorogne, France, by Dr, 
Capitan. Other caverns in this region have yielded similar 
finds, but this is of unusual richness. The engravings cover 
both sides of a rocky passage for nearly 300 feet. Says a con- 
tributor to Za Nature (Paris, October 5), in a description of 


this prehistoric art-gallery : 


“Messrs. Capitan and Breuil have examined one by one all 
these figures, some of incredible clearness formed of deeply in- 
cised lines, others of lighter marking but easily followed. Some 
are graved on the living rock, while others—and this is quite 
novel—are quite covered with a stalagmitic deposit that fills the 
lines and forms a sort of glaze over the drawing. Sometimes 
the stalagmite is thicker and hides the lines. The authors have 
recognized 109 absolutely clear figures, without counting innu- 
merable marks, parts of animals, and uninterpretable combina- 
tions of lines. Probably other figures will be found among 
these. 

“These 10g figures include 64 entire animals and 45 heads. 
Among the former the drawing is of varied merit, but many are 
of a perfection of design so great that it is easy at once to recog- 
nize the animal represented. 

“The authors have indicated only absolute identifications. 
Thus they report 19 unidentified animals; 23 horses, some of: 
them admirably drawn, . . . and others differing from our mod- 
ern horse by the curved neck with straight mane and by the low- 
growing tufted tails; 3 oxen. . . with long horns; 2 unmistak- 
able buffaloes; 3 reindeer, finely drawn with all the details of 
the horns; and finally—the most curious discovery of all—14 rep- 
resentations of mammoths, so clearly drawn that there can be no 
doubt about them. . . . The long hair marked on the rock by 
numerous striations, the high forehead with its median concav- 
ity, the long-curved tusks, the great trunk, either pendant or 
curved to the rear, the typical feet—all are rendered with an ex- 
treme care that will allow a separate study of numerous points 
<r 

“Such are the figures, whose great antiquity can not be doubted 
—the evident work of artists reproducing, with perfect fidelity 
and astonishing technical skill, the animals that they saw. It 
may be understood that, apart from its archeological value, this 
discovery may give, with detailed study of the figures, precious 
information about a number of the animals then living, which 
naturally could not be obtained alone from the study of their 
bones.”— 7vranslation made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





IS ART BORN OF UTILITY ? 


URNITURE and utensils—things which exist because we 

require them, which we know because we use them—are, 

in the view of a recent writer, ““Vernon Lee,” the types of all 

really great works of art. The formula of the matter is thus 
stated by her in Zhe Contemporary Review (September) : 


‘“While beauty has always been desired and obtained for its 
own sake, the worksin which we have found beauty embodied, 
and the arts which have achieved beauty’s embodying, have al- 
ways started from impulses or needs, and have always aimed at 
purposes or problems entirely independent of this embodiment of 
beauty.” 


And so, she argues, every one of the great creative activities 
which we call art is connected and replenished with life by use- 
fulness. She finds pretty much everything useful: “the sonnet 
or the serenade are useful to the romantic lover in the same 
manner that carriage-horses and fine clothes are useful to the 
man who woos more practically minded ladies. 


The diamonds 
of arich woman serve to mark her status quite as much as to 
please the unpleasable eye of envy; in the same way that the 
uniform, the robes and vestments, are needed to set aside the 
soldier, the magistrate, or priest, and give him the right of deal- 
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ing ex officto, not as amere man among men.” She gives her 
view of how the spirit of art for art’s sake came to exist: 


“Indeed, one additional reason why, ever since the eighteenth 
century, art has been set up as the opposite of useful work and 
explained as a form of play (tho its technical difficulties grew 
more exorbitant and exhausting year by year) is probably that, 
in our modern civilizations, art has been obviously produced for 
the benefit of the classes who virtually do not work, and by ar- 
tists born or bred to belong to those idle classes themselves. 
For it is a fact that, as the artist nowadays finds his public only 
among the comparatively idle (or, at all events, those who ac- 
tively distribute wealth in their own favor rather than create 
it), so also he requires to be, more and more, in sympathy with 
their mode of living and thinking: the friend, the client, most 
often the son, of what we call (with terrible unperceived irony 
in the words) /ezsured folk. It is not ‘very comfortable, 
nowadays, to be an artist, and yet possess a mind and heart. 
And two of the greatest artists of our times, Ruskin and Tolstoy, 
have done their utmost to make it more uncomfortable still. So 
that it is natural for our artists to decide that art exists only for 
art’s own sake, since it can not nowadays be said to exist for the 
sake of anything else. And as to us, privileged persons, with 
leisure and culture fitting us for artistic enjoyment, it is even 
more natural to consider art as a kind of play: play in which we 
get refreshed after somebody else’s work.” 


And yet, questions the writer, “are we really much refreshed? 
... Can we get the full taste of pleasure sought for pleasure’s 
own sake? And is not happiness in life, like beauty in art, a 
means rather than an aim: the condition of going on, the re- 
plenishing of force ; in short, the thing by whose help, not for the 
sake of which, we feel and act and live?” 

She answers her questions in a second article (Contemporary 
Review, October) : 


“The initiation and training, the habit of understanding given 
qualities of form, the discrimination and preference thereof, have 
come, I maintain, as a result of practical utility. Orrather, out 
of practical utility has arisen the art itself, and the need for it. 
The attention, the familiarity, which made beauty enjoyable 
had previously made beauty necessary. It was because the 
earthenware lamp, the bronze pitcher, the little rude household 
idols, displayed the same arrangements of lines and surfaces, 
presented the same patterns and features, embodied, in a word, 
the same visible rhythms of being, that the Greeks could under- 
stand, without being taught, the temples and statues of Athens, 
Delphi, or Olympia. It was because the special form qualities 
of ogival art (so subtle in movement, unstable in balance, and 
poignant in emotion that a whole century of critical study has 
scarce sufficed to render them familiar to us) were present in 
every village tower, every window-coping, every chair-back, in 
every pattern carved, painted, stenciled or woven during the 
Gothic period,—it was because of this that every artisan of the 
Middle Ages could appreciate less consciously than we, but far 
more deeply, the loveliness and the wonder of the great cathe- 
drals. Nay, even in our own times we can see how, through the 
help of all the cheapest and most perishable household wares, the 
poorest Japanese is able to enjoy that special peculiarity and 
synthesis of line and color and perspective which strikes even 
initiated Westerns as so exotic, far-fetched, and almost wilfully 
unintelligible.” 

This is a better art spirit than that of ‘art for art’s sake,” 
urges ‘Vernon Lee”: 

“Art for art’s sake! We see it nowhere revealed so clearly as 
in the [Paris] Exhibition, where it masks as ‘ Decorative Art.’ 
Art answering no claim of practical life and obeying no law of 
contemplative preference, art without root, without organism, 
without logical reason or moral decorum, art for mere buying and 
selling, art which expresses only self-assertion on the part of the 
seller, and self-satisfaction on the part of the buyer. A walk 
through this Exhibition is an object-lesson in a great many 
things besides esthetics; it forces one to ask a good mary of 
Tolstoy’s angriest questions; but it enables one also, if duly fa- 
miliar with the art of past times, to answer them in a manner 
different from Tolstoy’s. One carries away the fact, which im- 
plies so many others, that not one of these objects is otherwise 
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than expensive ; expensive, necessarily and intentionally, from 
the rarity both of the kind of skill and of the kind of material; 
these things are reserved by their price as well as their useless- 
ness for a small number of idle persons. They have no connec- 
tion with life, either by penetrating by serviceableness deep into 
that of the individual; or by spreading, by cheapness, over a 
wide surface of the life of the nations.” 


It is difficult, this writer goes on to say, to propose a remedy 
or to foretell in detail a cessation of ‘the special esthetic malad- 
justment of our times, by which art is divorced from life and life 


from art.” But, she observes, we can, in some slight measure, 


foretell one or two of the directions in which our future artistic 
readjustment is most likely to begin: 


“Such a direction is already indicated by one of our few origi- 
nal and popular forms of art: the picture-book and the poster 
which, by the new processes of color-printing, have placed some 
of the most fanciful and delicate of our artists—men like Calde- 
cott and Walter Crane, like Cheret and Boutet de Monvel—at the 
service of every one equally. Moreover, it is probable that long 
before machinery is so perfected as to demand individual guid- 
ance, preference, and therefore desire for beauty, and long before 
a corresponding readjustment of work and leisure, the eye will 
have again become attentive through the necessities of rational 
education. The habit of teaching both adults and children by 
demonstration rather than precept, by awaking the imagination 
rather than burdening the memory, will quite undoubtedly recall 
attention to visible things, and thereby open new fields to art: 
geography, geology, natural history, let alone history in its 
vaster modern sociological and anthropological aspect, will insist 
upon being taught ro longer merely through books, but through 
collections of visible objects; and, for all purposes of reconstruc- 
tive and synthetic conception, through pictures. And, what is 
more, the sciences will afford a new field for poetic contempla- 
tion; while the philosophy born of such sciences will synthetize 
new modes of seeing life and demand new visible symbols.” 


The conclusion reached in the article is that ‘all spontaneous 
and efficient art is le making and doing of useful things in 
such manner as shall be beautiful.” 





HAS YALE FAILED IN LITERARY 
ACHIEVEMENT? 


T the Yale Bicentennial an address was made by Daniel C. 
Gilman in which he gave a survey of the service of that 
university to science and letters. It has been remarked that in 
one respect Professor Gilman seemed to admit Yale’s failure to 
The Independent (October 31), calling 
attention to this point, says: 


win a full share of glory. 


“President Gilman was compelled to confess that in pure liter- 
ature Yale could present no such long and brilliant list of histo- 
rians and poets as could Harvard, and he suggested that this 
may be due to the fact that Yale training has tended to the de- 
velopment of strength rather than of grace. ‘This may be a par- 
tial explanation. Read the list of Yale’s poets, Hillhouse, Per- 
cival, N. P. Willis, John Pierpont, Ray Palmer, Edward R. Sill 
—there is no Emerson or Lowell or Holmes among them. And 
historians, Stiles, Benjamin Trumbull—we have to turn to eccle- 
siastical history and nominate Fisher, to find one to follow Har- 
vard’s line of Bancrofts and Prescotts. The explanation is found 
in part in the persistence with which Yale has held to the pur- 
pose expressed in her first charter, ‘for public employment both 
in church and state.’ Yale has held her students to the idea of 
culture, or, still more, of learning, only for service. The stu- 
dents have felt that they must be doing something for the world. 
So they have been great teachers, great statesmen, great jurists, 
great preachers, but hardly great in the fields that record the 
doings of other men. They have had, perhaps, too much of the 
thought of Alexander, that it were better to be Achilles than 
Homer.” 


The same writer observes, however, that if Yale has not been 


producing poeis and historians, she has been the mother of edu- 
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cational institutions. And in this respect, he says, Yale has 
been more useful than Harvard: 


‘It is out of Yale that the impulse has gone to sprinkle the 
country with colleges, and that has come largely out of her relig- 
ious purpose to serve the nation. When Harvard lost her relig- 
ious intensity she lost also the power of reproducing herself. 
Hardly a college can be mentioned these seventy-five years that 
is the daughter of Harvard; scores are the children of Yale. 

‘* Brain and brawn—Hadley and Cook’ was the legend on one 
class banner. ‘Yale grit’ has won many victories. If we can 
judge from the grace and beauty of this bicentennial celebration, 
Yale will in her third century compete with Harvard and the 
younger universities in the humanities and the amenities of lit- 
erature, as well as in the tasks of statesmanship and religion. 
while Roosevelts set the example of strenuousness to fair Har 
vard and the nation.” 


GHETTO WRITERS OF THE “EAST SIDE.” 


W* have already had occasion to call attention to the recent 

development, on the ‘‘ East Side” of New York, of a dis- 
tinetive Yiddish literature, with its dramas and comedies, its 
periodicals (including five dailies, seven weeklies, and numerous 
monthlies), and its fiction. The growing interest in this devel- 
opment finds expression again in an article by Hutchins Hap- 
good (7he Bookman, November) on Yiddish sketch-writers, who 
contribute to the periodicals already noted pictures of East Side 
life as the Russian Jews find it. The same somber spirit is man- 
ifested, we are told, that appears so conspicuously in the Yiddish 
dramas (see THe Lirerary Dicest, September 14). They are 
close, faithful, unhappy realists, these writers, with their art 
formed apparently on the intense style of modern Russian fic- 
tion. Mr. Hapgood gives his general impression in these words: 


“The conditions under which the children of Israel live in 
New York, their manners, problems, and ideals, appear, if not 
with completeness, 
at least with sug- 
gestiveness, in these 
short articles, usu 
ally in fiction form, 
the best of them di- 
rect, simple, and un- 
pretentious, true to 
life in general and 
to the life of the 
Russian Jew-in 
America in particu- 
lar, The sad aspect 
of life predominates, 
but not through con- 
ventional sentimen- 
tality on the part of 
the writers, who are 
not aware that they 
are objects of pos- 
sible pity. They 
merely tell without 
comment the facts 
they know. For the 
most part, those 
facts are gloomy 
and _ sordid, often 
lightened, however, 
by the sense of the 

+ hiaee. ridiculous, which 

seldom entirely de- 

serts the Jew; and as likely as not rendered attractive by feel- 
ing and by beauty of characterization.” 


Getting closer to the personality of these writers, Mr. Hapgood 
has this to say about one of their number named Libin : 


“He occupies the same general position among prose writers 
that Morris Rosenfeld does among poets. Like Rosenfeld, he 
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has been a sweat-shop worker, and, like him, writes about the 
sordid conditions of the life. The shop, the push-cart pedler, 
and the tenement-house mark the range of his subjects ; but int 
these unsightly things he puts constant feeling and an unfailing 
pathos and humor. As in the case of Rosenfeld, there are tears 
in everything he writes; but, unlike Rosenfeld, he also smiles, 





GORIN 


He is a dark, thin, little man, as ragged as anybody, with plain- 
tive eyes and a deprecatory smile when he speaks. He is un- 
commonly poor, and at present sells newspapers for a living and 
writes an occasional sketch, for which he is paid at the rate of 
$1.50 or $2 a column by the Yiddish newspapers. He is able 
to produce these little articles only on impulse; and, conse- 
quently, altho he is one of the more prolific of the sketch-writers 
of the quarter, he writes for relief rather than for income. 
Libin lives with his wife and child in a tenement-house in Har- 
lem, where he has continually before his eyes the home condi- 
tions which form the subject of so many of his sketches.” 


Here is an abstract of one of Libin’s sketches called ‘The 
New Law,” which gives one aspect of the life of a sweat-shop 
family. ‘The tailor has just heard of the law limiting the day in 


the shop to ten hours and forbidding the men to do any work at 
home: e 


“The tailor goes home earlier than usual that night, about ten 
o'clock, with the customary bundle of clothes for his wife and 
children to work over. He is tired, distressed, and irritated at 
the thought of the law. He finds his wife and ten-year-old 
daughter half asleep, as usual, but yet sewing busily. ‘They, 
too, are pale and tired, and near them on the lounge is a sleep- 
ing baby; on the floor another. The little girl tries to hide her 
drowsiness from her father. and works more busily than ever. 

““* Why are you back so early?’ asks his wife. 

“* Pretty soon,’ he replies morosely, ‘I'll be back still earlier.’ 
““*Ts work slack again?’ she asks, her cheek growing paler. 
It’s another trouble, not that,’ he says. ‘It’s a new law, a 
bitter law.’ To his little daughter he adds: ‘Sleep, child, you 
will soon have time to sleep all day.’ His ignorant wife does 
not understand. ‘A new law? What is that? What does it 
mean?’ she asks. ‘ It means that I can work only ten hours a 
day.’ Then they calculate how much money he can make in ten 
hours. Now he works nineteen hours, and they have nothing to 
spare. Under the new law he will be idle seven or eight hours 
a day. What will they do? She thinks the boss must be re- 
sponsible for the terrible arrangement, for does not all trouble 


see 
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He is irritated by ber simplicity, and she 
The little girl is overjoyed at the thought that 
she will no longer have to work, but tries to conceal her pleasure. 
The laborer, moved by his wife’s tears, endeavors to comfort 


come from the boss? 


begins to weep. 


her. ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘it’sonly alaw! Two years ago there was 
one like it, but the work went on just the same.’ ” 
When humor plays a part in these sketches it is at best of a 
pia} | 
“sad” sort. Mr. Hapgood illustrates this point as follows: 
“*She Got Her Prize’ is the title of a sketch in which unexhil- 


arating comedy predominates. A laborer borrows some clothes 
togotoaparty. In his absence his wife sells a number of rags 
to the old-clothes man, who innocently takes off her husband’s 
only suit, carelessly put near the bundle he was to carry away. 
The husband does not notice the loss until the next day, when 
he has nothing to wear, can not go to the shop, and so loses his 
job. ‘Betty’ is the story of a girl who falls sick just before the 
day set for her wedding, and is taken to the hospital. The 
sketch pictures her in bed, reading a farewell letter from the 
lover who has deserted her. ‘Misery’ is a prose poem, written 
by Libin when his child died. It has no plot, is merely the out- 
cry of a simple, wounded heart, telling 6f pain, longing, and 
wonder at the sad mystery of the world.” 


Of Gorin, another Ghetto writer, Mr. Hapgood writes: 


“He has been the editor of several Yiddish papers in the 
quarter, and has contributed to nearly all of them. Of these 
stories of Gorin’s which touch the Russian-Jewish conditions in 
New York, ‘Yom Kippur’ is one of the most notable. It is the 
tale of a pious Jewish woman who joins her husband in America 
aftet he has been there several years. The details of the way 
she left the old country, how she had to pass herself off on the 
steamer as the wife of another man, her difficulties with the in- 
specting officers, etc., give the impression of a life strange to the 
Gentile world. On arriving in America, she finds her husband 
and his friends fallen away from the old faith. He had shaved 
off his beard, had grown to be slack about the ‘koshur’ prepara- 
tion of food and the observance of the religious holidays, no 
longer was careful about the morning ablutions, worked on the 
Sabbath, and compelled her to take off the wig which every or- 
thodox Jewish woman must wear. She soon fell under the new 
influence and felt herself drifting generally into the ungodly 
ways of the New World. On the day of the great ‘White Feast ’ 
she found herself eating when she should have fasted. On Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, the sense of her sins overpow- 
ered her quite. 

“Yom Kippur! Now the children of Israel are all massed to- 
gether in every corner of the globe. They are congregated in 
synagogs and prayer-houses, their eyes swollen with crying, 
their voices hoarse from wailing and supplicating, their broken 
hearts full of repentance. They all stand now in their funeral 
togas, like a throng of newly risen dead. 

“She grows delirious and imagines that her father and mother 
come to her successively and reproach her for her degeneracy. 
In a series of frightful dreams, all bearing on her repentance, 
the atmosphere of the story is rendered so intense that her death, 
which follows, seems entirely natural.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


ie America the infusion of the Irish element in Roman Cath- 

olic literature is doubtless greater than that of the English 
element. For various reasons, as Father W. H. Kent points out 
in the Dublin Review (October), it is not surprising to find here 
many conspicuous instances of this. He names in that connec- 
tion the late John Boyle O'Reilly, the poet-editor of the Boston 
Pilot, who was at once an ex-Fenian exile and a leading light 
in American Catholic letters. But he proceeds to show that 
while the Roman Catholic literature of this country contains 
something of English origin and more that betrays Celtic influ- 
ence, it has, at the same time, distinctive qualities of its own. 
“Taken as a whole,” he says, “it is neither English nor Irish, 
but American.” To quote his language further: 


“It is perhaps due to the pervading influence of the political 
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institutions of the country that the American literature is, if we 
may so express it, more democratic than that of the Old World. 
In most European nations, literature is either a monarchy or an 
oligarchical aristocracy, where the multitude is dominated by 
the supremacy of one or two great writers. But in America we 
find a real republic of letters. In the Catholic literature of the 
country—and the same might be said of the American literature 
generally—there would seem to be no single author whe stands 
out above his fellows. And, if we are not mistaken, the best of 
the American writers do not rise to the full stature of the leaders 
of Catholic thought and letters in Europe, such men as Newman 
and de Maistre and Mohler. Yet if we look at the excellence of 
the whole literature, we need not fear to compare it with that of 
any European nation. Like the land in which it has its origin, 
it is full of young life and vigor. And there is, indeed, scarcely 
any branch of literature in which Catholic America can not show 
some able writers. It has theologians and apologists like Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, Bishop Spalding, and Dr. Brownson ; poets and 
essayists like Charles Warren Stoddard and Maurice Egan ; and 
novelists like Marion Crawford. And, as might be expected in 
the home of progressive journalism, its Catholic periodicals are 
among the best to be found in any land, or in any language.” 
Father Kent’s article is one of a series in the Dublin Review, 
in which he has been dealing with the Roman Catholic literature 
He takes a 
look forward to that development of it which our Western condi- 


of the nineteenth century throughout the world. 


tions may augur, and says: 

‘Here, as in the older nations of Europe, some excellent work 
has been done in the course of the past century. But, if we are 
not mistaken, the Catholic writers and scholars of the Western 
world may have a yet greater task to accomplish in the new age 
that lies open before us. ‘The evolution of modern thought, the 
results of scientific research, and the critical examination of an- 
cient records, have combined toextend the range of human know]- 
edge. But at the same time, they have, as a natural conse- 
quence, given rise to more than one perplexing problem in the 
field of Biblical criticism, or in the borderland of theology and 
science. To find the true solution for these new problems is one 
of the chief needs of the hour; and the task has already been at- 
tempted by many of our apologists and theologians. But while 
their zeal is to be commended, there is reason to fear that some 
of them are hardly alive to the real difficulties of the situation. 
And it is sometimes forgotten that, in these matters, there is 
need of something else besides the faith of a loyal Catholic and 
the learning of an orthodox theologian. If the apologist would 
enter on his task with any hope of success, he must at least be 
fairly familiar with the methods and results of scientific research 
and historical criticism; and cultivate the open spirit of the true 
student rather than the temper of the controversialist. Now we 
think it will be found that this modern or scientific spirit is 
among the most marked characteristics of American thinkers 
and theologians. And from the nature of the case this is only 
what might be expected in the land of progress and scientific 
discovery.” 





NOTES. 


HENRYK IBSEN, as is generally known, was introduced to the English- 
reading public by Mr. William Archer. According to the New York 7imes 
Saturday Heview (October 19), Mr. Archer is authority for a statement 
denying all reports of Ibsen’s serious illness. “He adds,” says 7he Satur- 
day Review, “that Dr. George Brandes [the writer of the private letter 
about Ibsen’s illness referred to in THE LITERARY DIGEST October 12}, 
denies saying that Ibsen would not live through the autumn.” 

DRAMATIC composition by women is of recent development abroad. In 
Germany Clara Viebig and Fraulein Rosmer have had successes in pre- 
senting characters of strong, self-reliant women on the stage. London 
Literature (October 5) says: “Much interest has been aroused by the new 
play ‘Manoune’ just produced at the Gymnase Theater, the first dramatic 
work of a French woman writer, Jeanne Marni (Mme. Fournier). She is 
well known as the successful author of sprightly dialogs, and was at one 
time secretary to La Fronde, the Parisian daily paper entirely conducted 
and written by women. Her three-act play is much more ambitious. Its 
plot is a peculiar and original, if not a pleasing, one. A servant in the 
house of Madame Chaisies becomesa mother. The father of the child (who 
is called Geneviéve) is admittedly Madame Chaisles’s husband. Mme. 
Chaisles regards it as her duty to keep the child in the house and constitute 
herself its civil mother. But tho she does what she conceives to be her 
duty, her attitude is that of continual reproach; and she reveals no sign 
of tenderness to the innocent girl Geneviéve. The struggle in her mind 
between duty and repugnance is given with fine dramatic power and ex- 
tremely careful observation of the life of middle-class homes.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


GIANTS OF THE PLANT WORLD. 
HY should some trees and plants, especially in the tropics, 
overtop all their fellows in so great a degree as to be 
properly called giants? We are told by M. R. Montclavel in 
La Science pour Tous (September 16) that the reason lies in 


their adaptation to environment. They are better able, in par- 
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GIANT ARUM OF NICARAGUA. 


A, The trunk against which tne Indian leans is really a single leaf; 2? 
represents the spathe of the flower, on the same scale; D is the spadix ; 
£, the flower; F, the stamen; G, the anther; /,a section of the fruit; A, 
the seed ; Z a section of the seed. 


ticular, to get the benefit of sunlight and air, by reason of the 
arrangement of their branches. We quote a few paragraphs 
from M. Montclavel’s article. He says: 


“Giant trees are found chiefly in tropical regions, and nowhere 
else, if we except the Washingtonias, the Wellingtonias, and the 
Adamsonias of California, the petrified woods of the Arizona val- 
ley,etc. . . . Weshall 
obtain an explanation 
of this exclusivism by 
an examination of the 
origin and environ- 
ment of tropical veg- 
etation. 

“The forests of the 
torrid zone are not 
composed of single 
species or of a lim- 
ited number of these, 
as are our European 
forests; on the con- 
trary, the most di- 
verse species are 
mingled there in the 
most: capricious and 
sometimes the most 
unexpected manner. 
In Java, for instance, 
that pearl of the 
Dutch Malaysian pos- 
sessions, there have 
often been brought to 
the Botanical Garden 
specimens of trees 
which have never 
been met with a sec- 
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ond time. More than 1,500 species of trees have been found 
here, while we in Europe have barely 4o. 

“From these figures we may judge of the preponderance of 
tropical arborescent vegetation and of its vitality, which is due to 














GIANT ORCHID OF JAVA. 


the peculiar surrounding conditions. We shali understand this 
better by examining some special characteristics presented by 
these same trees. 

“First there is their great height, then their oddness of forma- 
tion; some are shaped like an umbrella, so that their extended 
branches receive a large proportion of sunlight; . 
the familiar shape of a branched candlestick . 


others have 
which is also 
a method of securing light tor their leaves—an element so neces 
sary in the struggle for existence in the virgin forest. ‘Thus in 
this strife for air and light the advantage is held by those trees 
that branch out highest or by those whose branches are directed 
upward, 

“If the tree has a tendency to multiply its branches and to 
expand laterally, it will fatally compromise the stability of its 
upper part; but some of these have found a remedy, such as the 
Ficus Rumphii, whose ramifications are enabled to hold them- 
selves up by means of the connections that are made between 
branches; this peculiarity gives to the tree, when stripped of 
leaves, a very odd-looking skeleton, which seems more like the 
work of a human artist than a specimen of nature’s handiwork, 

“In other trees,such 
as the banyan, we see 
roots descending from 
the upper branches to 
the ground, to serve 
as supports, without 
which this tree could 
not bear its own 
weiglit. 

“But it is not only 
trees that make up 
the colossi of the vir- 
gin forest. There are 
also herbs, which with 
us would be called 
trees were it not for 
their lack of branches, 
and which under the 
generous equutorial 
sun are very common 
in the tropical forests. 

“For instance, take 
the case of a plant 
that often reaches 12 
meters [go fect]—the 
stature of an oak— 





PAGODA FIG (BANYAN). 


A single tree with aerial roots, covering a space of 500 yards circumterence. 


but is simply an 
herbaceous plant, the 
Gleichenia di.hotoma 
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of Java. Take also the Dracomium gigas, the giant arum of 
Nicaragua, whose petiole, almost as large as a man, is unbroken 
for several yards above the ground. 

‘*We have seen that there are tropical giants among both trees 
now, finally, in order to get a complete idea of the 
exuberance of tropical vegetation, we must take a look at the 
For example, there is an orchid of Java, the Gramma- 
tophyllum, that has a peculiar feature besides its height—all 
its flowers open at once as if by the stroke of a fairy wand, and 
they also wither all together. These strange phenomena are 
not explained by Messrs. Traub and Smith, who have told us 


and plants; 


flowers. 


about them.”—7rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


MRS. PIPER’S REPUDIATION OF SPIRITUAL- 


ISTIC POWERS. 


HE spectacle of a “medium” denying the spiritualistic 
character of her performances, while those under whose 
auspices they are held strenuously assert that she is wrong, is 
now afforded to the 

public by Mrs. Leo- 
Mrs 


Piper, as will be re- 


nora F. Piper. 


membered, has been 
widely advertised 
by the Society for 
Psychical Research, 
and is noted for the 
fact that she has in- 
spired numerous 
men of unquestioned 
intellect and ability 
with confidence in 
abnor- 

That 


she is controlled by 





her alleged 


p b \ mal powers. 


~ 


disembodied spirits 
is still the belief of 
some of these men, 
MRS. PIPER notably of Richard 


Courtesy of New ) ork Herald. Hodgson, secretary 


-of the Society for Psychical Research. Mrs. Piper, however, in 
a syndicate interview published in the daily press, asserts her 
opinion that her séances are to be explained entirely by tele- 
pathy. The interview with her runs as follows: 

“TI must truthfully say that I do not believe that spirits of the 
dead have spoken through me when I have been in the trance 
state, as investigated by scientific men of Boston and Cambridge 
and those of the English Psychical Research Society, when I 
was taken to England to be studied. It may be that they have, 
but I do not affirm it. ...... 

“IT must say that after having been associated with the soci- 
ety for about fourteen years I have no more definite knowledge 
concerning the sukject than when I began. 

“During the experience of these fourteen years innumerable 
questions have been asked regarding my belief, some of which 
will answer here and now: 

“* Are you a spiritualist?’ 

“No. I have never considered myself one. 

“Have you never had any convincing proof of the possibility 
of spirit return?’ 

“TI can not truthfully say that I have. 

“Were you ever thrown in company with mediums or spiritu- 
alists before you took up this work?’ 

“TI never knew anything about mediums or spiritualism. In 
fact, the subject never had any attractions for me. 

“«Then why have you remained with the society so long?’ 

“Because of my desire to ascertain 1f possible whether I were 
possessed or obsessed. 

“*What position do you consider that you have filled with the 
society?’ 


-- 
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“Simply that of an automaton. 

‘““* You say you are not a believer in spiritualism. What, then, 
is your opinion in regard to the utterances made by yourself 
while in a state of trance?’ 

“T have often thought that if I could see myself as others see 
me, and hear my own utterances, I should be better able to form 
an opinion. 

‘““Many wise and good people have had sittings with me under 
the auspices of the Psychical Research Society, and some of 
them I have asked for an explanation when I came out of the 
condition. But I have never heard any explanation given 
which seems to me conclusive. 

‘““For my own part, I can not see how it can be scientifically 
proved that we can hold communication with the so-called spirit 
world. 

“As St. Paul says, spiritual things can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned, much less handled.” 


Says 7he Times (New York, October 24) : 


“This statement is a very interesting one, and not a little im- 
portant, not because Mrs. Piper is necessarily or even probably 
a scientific and therefore trustworthy observer of her own nerv- 
ous peculiarities, but on account of the light it throws on her 
character. Up till now there has been no particular reason for 
supposing her to be unlike other ‘mediums.’ ‘To be sure, nota 
few enthusiastic searchers after the occult have declared that her 
honesty was beyond suspicion, and that in her case the element 
of intentional deception had been eliminated; but that proved 
absolutely nothing, for the same things are said of every ‘ me- 
dium ’ But when Mrs. Piper 
herself rejects the convenient explanation of ‘spirits’ for her 
‘communications,’ and by so doing voluntarily tries to step down 
from the pedestal upon which the eminent ‘investigators’ have 
placed her, she presents the strongest of arguments for believing 
that she has not been trying to bamboozle either herself or oth 
Her own opinion is said to be that telepathy accounts for 
all her marvels. That is much the same thing as saying she 
don’t know how to account for them, and it is of no especial im- 


by equally respectable persons. 


ers. 


portance—of as little, perhaps, as are the conclusions of those 
who found in her futile chatter about flowers and graves the 
clear and comforting revelation of a life beyond.” 

It is asserted by the Philadelphia Press (October 21) that 
while Mrs. Piper's view of her performances and powers is seem- 
ingly sincere, it is of no more value than the opinion of any per- 
son not a trained investigator of psychological or psychical phe- 


nomena. It says: 


“One does not go toa patient ill with cancer for an expert 
opinion on this disease, and pathology as a science exists not 
through the record of the views of sick people, but from an objec- 
tive study of the tribulations that the flesh is heir to. 

“There is no difference in the case of Mrs. Piper. So far as 
she has been known to science as a psychic subject she has pre- 
sented the not unfamiliar phenomenon of a woman who went 
into trance states, developing in that condition a secondary per- 
sonality. Mrs. Piper very naturally in explaining the phe- 
nomena does not accept the spiritistic view of her medium- 
Ol 

“As the matter stands to-day, Mrs. Piper is revealed as a 
woman who without fraud or deceit went into trances, in which 
trance states she seemingly became possessed of information 
about the living and the dead, acquiredein an apparently super- 
normal manner. She has now contributed a theory of her own 
to explain herself, but her theory does not settle the question of 
her behavior in her trance states in any way.” 

The Independent (October 31) takes about the same view, tho 
it thinks Mrs. Piper’s statements must be disappointing to her 
psychic friends: 


“It must try the temper even of a scientist to have used‘a 
human telephone to the spirit land’ for fifteen years and then to 
hear the telephone itself declare that it was short-circuited, and 
that the other end of the wire instead of connecting with the 
other world had been grounded in our own earth all the time. 
However, Mrs. Piper’s statement is not in the least a confession 
of trickery like that of the Fox sisters, and it practically leaves 
the matter just as it was. Her hits are just as astonishing and 
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her misses just as perplexing as before ; for telepathy is no more 
of an explanation than spiritism.” 


As has been said above, the serious investigators of Mrs. Piper 
will have none of her explanations. Her statement, which is 
referred to by some papers as a “confession,” has really no such 
character, as is pointed out by Dr. Minot J. Savage in an inter- 


view. Says the New York Hera/d (October 24) : 


“Dr. Savage said that he had known Mrs. Piper for twenty- 
five years, having had sittings with her long before the Society for 
Psychical Research took her up, and he knew that she was per- 
fectly honest. She had made no ‘confession,’ but had simply 
explained, as she had many times before, that she believed her 
powers could be explained on the theory of telepathy. 

‘“‘Her idea in this connection, he said, was, however, little bet- 
ter than that of any one else who considered the phenomena. 
She might have a theory, but being unconscious when she makes 
her revelations, she could have no knowledge as to the source of 
her power.” 

Mrs. Piper’s statement and her accompanying declaration that 
she would withdraw from the Society for Psychical Research, and 
give no more séances, is regarded by the Society’s secretary, Dr. 
Hodgson, as representing merely “a transient mood.” He says 
in an interview: ‘Very often in the last few years she would 
get into that state of mind, and, while influenced by this pass- 
ing mood, she gave the statement to a reporter. Mrs. Piper 
told me last Thursday that she had given out an article for pub- 
lication and expressed regret for having done so.” 

In reply to a question as to whether he still believed Mrs. 
Piper to be controlled by spirits, Dr. Hodgson said: 


“Yes. The spiritistic hypothesis is certainly the most satis- 
factory. It is more difficult to explain the phenomena through 
telepathy than it is to explain it by the theory of communication 
from spirits. In fact, it is practically impossible to explain mes- 
sages that could not have any relation or connection with the 
thought of living persons....... 

“There is nothing new in her statement. It is practically 
what others have told her. While she is an estimable woman in 
every respect, she has not that quality of intellect which could 
form the most accurate judgment of her control. She would be 
unable to judge whether the messages were obtained from living 
persons, through telepathy, or whether they came from deceased 
persons.” 


Mrs. Piper, however, according to the same issue of 7ke Her- 
ald that contains the above interview, stands to her guns. She 
says: 


“When Mr. Hodgson says that my statement that I would 
give up sittings and withdraw from the society represents sim- 
ply a ‘transient mood,’ and that I had been in that state of mind 
very often in the last few years, I suppose he refers to the fact 
that I have several times threatened to leave the society and 
give no more sittings, but have always allowed myself, in the 
interests of science, to be persuaded to remain by arguments to 
the effect that we were perhaps on the brink of discovery. 

“This time, however, my decision is final. I shall stand by it 
and die for it if necessary. I have not regretted it for a mo- 
ment.” 


It may be noted that the scientific journals do not discuss this 
matter at all, as they have never regarded Mrs. Piper and the 
type of phenomena exemplified by her performances as legiti- 
mate objects of scientific investigation. 





Vertical Movements of Surface Soil.—A curious 
investigation, says the Revue Scientifique, has been made by 
Horace Darwin, who has recently described its results to the 
Royal Society of London. The question that Mr. Darwin origi- 
nally desired to solve was very simple and was inspired by the 
researches of his father, Charles Darwin, on earthworms and 
the part played by them in the burying of objects left on the sur- 
face of the ground. It was simply to measure the rapidity with 
which an object, a stone for instance, placed on the surface of 
a field, descends by reason of the incessant transportation of 
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earth to the surface. The experiment was of long duration: it 
was begun on September 5, 1877, at Down, near the residence of 
the Darwins. The site chosen was a flat pasture, which had 
been used for the purpose for more than fifty years. The first 
thing was to get a fixed point by which to measure the displace- 
ment. A strong bar of copper was planted in the earth, the 
lower end being about eight feet below the surface and the upper 
end serving as the fixed point of mensuration. ‘The movable ob- 
ject was a circular stone in whose center was a hole through 
which the copper rod passed. In the hole was cemented with 
melted lead a bronze cylinder from which projected three solid 
brackets serving as supports for the micrometer used in the 
measurements. 

Mr. Darwin’s observations show that the moisture or dryness 
of the ground has much to do with the result. In a dry season 
the stone descends, and it rises when the rains come on. In 
eight years there was a descent of 17.8 millimeters (about 
finch). Charles Darwin had observed a slightly more rapid 
descent, but it took place with smaller objects, which would 
naturally be buried more speedily. The descent, in the experi- 
ment of Horace Darwin, went on with regularity except at the 
beginning, when it was more rapid. ‘This was doubtless be- 
cause the descent, was hastened at the beginning, and only at 
the beginning, by the decomposition of the grass on which the 
stone rested. Afterward this factor naturally played no part, 

Mr. Darwin’s experiment, the Revue Sctentifigue thinks, is 
almost as interesting from the new questions that it brings up 
as from its final result.—7ranslations made for THe Literary 
DIGEsT. 


HOW MUCH CAN WE SEE? 
\ HAT is the maximum power of the naked eye? What is 
the smallest object and the faintest illumination visible 
These questions are discussed in the journal of the Brit- 
ish Astronomical Association by Mr. Edwin Holmes, in a pape 
that has been reprinted in Popular Astronomy (November: 
Mr. Holmes concludes that in spite of the extraordinary stories 


to it? 


of piercing vision that are sometimes told, normal men have 


pretty nearly the same visual powers. He writes: 


“The reply to the question of the smallest visible thing is that 
there is no assignable limit to the minuteness of visible objects. 
It is entirely a question of contrast. If an object is sufficiently 
brilliant on a dark background it will remain visible, however 
minute it may be. Thisiseasily proved. ‘There are about 3,000 
stars visible to the unaided eye at one time, and if all the light 
of the stars proceeded from these only, the average disk would 
be less than ;}, of asecond. A sixth magnitude would be much 
less, certainly not 5,455 of asecond, yet this minute object remains 
perfectly visible because of its brilliancy in contrast with the 
dark sky.” 

Mr. Holmes examines in detail the various stories of people 
who have been able to distinguish with the naked eye the cres- 
cent shape of Venus, the moons of Jupiter, Saturn’s rings, etc., 
It is a 
suspicious fact, he says, that no one ever saw these in ancient 


and concludes that they rest on insufficient evidence. 


times, before they were known to exist. People are very apt to 


see what they think they ought to see. Says Mr. Holmes 


“The exceptional powers of vision attributed to uncivilized 
men, and to civilized men who pass their lives in the open air, 
supposing they exist, are easily expiained. They areonly mani- 
fested while looking at familiar things which the supposed pos 
sessors of such sight have been long trained to see. The shep- 
herd distinguishes sheep where the town-dweller sees nothing, 
because the one is accustomed to the place and objects, and the 
other not. The herdsman distinguishes cattle and the huntsman 
his prey, because they are practised, and see little differences 
which, perhaps, they can not describe, but which they perceive 
almost unconsciously. The sailor and the ’longshoreman detect 
what the visitor fails to see out on the horizon, and will tell you of 
the peculiarities of rigging which enable them to distinguish one 
boat from another. Of course, they are used to these things, 
and undoubtedly see more, and also guess more, than the casual 
observer, for in my experience they are not seldom wrong. We 
have been told of the excellence of the Boer sight compared witb 
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that of British soldiers; but here, again, the Boer was in a coun- 
try familiar to him, and its objects familiar, and he was mostly 
hidden, while the British soldier stood out in the open. Besides, 
many of the Boers possessed a good pair of binoculars, and havy- 
ing picked up their enemy with them, they could see him after 
with the unaided eye. - 

“The extent to which familiarity assists sights is scarcely ap- 
preciated, but is easily illustrated. We are all of us accustomed 
to see English as printed, and we catch, perhaps, three or four 
lines‘at a glance. Yet turn that printed page upside down, or 
turn your own writing upside down, and you can make out 
scarcely anything except a paper covered with indefinite marks. 
At a distance at which it is easily read in the ordinary position 
it will be impossible to read it reversed. The man whose sight 
is trained in a particular groove always sees more in that groove, 
and both savage and civilized men are trained in grooves. The 
civilized man sees what is hidden from the savage, and the 
town-dweller what is hidden from the shepherd, as well as the 
reverse.” 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES AND PUBLIC 
MORALS. 


HE introduction of automatic telephone exchanges and the 
consequent abolition of the central-office operator will re- 
sult, we are gravely told by 7he Electrical Review (October 
19), in an improvement of the public morals. The irate citizen 
who can not get his connection will have to swear to himself, if 
he swears at any one, and this, according to The Review, is less 
shocking to the moral sense of the community than to swear at 
the much-abused “hello girl,” who, we are told, is always doing 
her duty and never merits our censure. Says /he Review, edi- 
torially : 


‘Most of the trouble incident to the operation of telephone ex- 
changes is due to the carelessness of the public and their lack of 
cooperation with the exchange force to produce the best results. 
If one calls for a telephone connection in the average exchange 
and does not get it within a few seconds, his wrath is generally 
lirected toward the exchange management, whereas the person 
called may have neglected to answer his call promptly and be 
really responsible for the delay. ‘The neglect of this important 
matter—the prompt answering of telephone calls—fairly lies at 
the bottom of a great deal of the criticism which has been directed 
in the press and generally toward telephone exchange manage- 
ment. 

“Of late years there has been considerable work in the direc- 
tion of establishing automatic telephone exchanges, in which the 
functions of the operator are entirely suppressed, the public 
themselves being their own operators through the agency of cer- 
tain automatic apparatus grouped at a central point. It will be 
very interesting in noting the extension of such systems to ob- 
serve their effect upon the public mind and temper. With au- 
tomatic apparatus each person perfects his own call and is certain 
of the moment at which the called subscriber's bell rings. The 
automatic exchange, being simply a collection of obedient and 
instantaneously acting machinery, enjoys the same immunity 
that is supposed to protect corporations who have ‘neither souls 
to damn nor bodies to kick.’ In such exchanges, therefore, de- 
lays in obtaining through connections will be promptly ascribed 
to their real causes. 

“Seriously speaking, the automatic system, assuming that 
such a system can be made entirely satisfactory in the matter of 
giving through connections or indications of busy line, possesses 
certain very important advantages over any exchange in which 
there is the human element. For one thing, communications 
through it are absolutely private; in the second place its educa- 
tional effect upon users of the telephone will doubtless greatly 
quicken and improve the service ; and in the third place, the pub- 
lic morals will certainly be bettered by a system which brings 
home to every man his own mistake in getting the right connec- 
tion. There has been far too much abuse heaped upon the tele- 
phone operator. It will be very interesting to see what will be 


said of telephone-operators which are partly mechanical and 
which are controlled by the subscribers themselves.” 
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PRESERVATION OF WOOD IN THE TROPICS. 


HE ordinary soft wood, such as is used for all ordinary 
building purposes in temperate climates, is of very lim- 
ited value in the tropics, on account of its liability to destruction 
by insects and other pests. It is asserted by Louis Balmes, in 
La Science pour Tous (August 5), that processes for preserving 
soft wood by impregnating it with antiseptics will prove of the 
greatest consequence in the administration of tropical colonies. 
Says M. Balmes: 


‘“Wood is the basis of all colonization; it furnishes the chief 
materials of life and of the arts. But woods in moist and warm 
regions are divided into. hard and soft woods; that is to say, into 
woods that are utilizable with difficulty and woods that can be 
easily worked. The soft woods, which may be called the 
practicable woods, which can be worked with common tools in 
the ordinary inexpensive way, are, in the colonies, the prey of 
ferments, insects, worms, and all the tiny parasites engendered 
by the climate. 

“Nevertheless, as these soft woods are of rapid growth—so 
much so that we can have in six or seven years trees of proper 
size for use in building railroads and telegraph lines, for equip- 
piug mines, etc.—it is to the soft woods that we must turn for 
use in the colonies and in all vast abandoned regions. ., The 
soft woods, which are valueless to-day, would be the only ones 
utilized in the colonies with complete antiseptic treatment such 
as I shall describe it. — 

“The value of antiseptic treatment for wood has long since 
been demonstrated. Since the experiments of M. Dingler, we 
know that insects do not attack portions of wood treated with 
creosote, and from the trials of antiseptic wood on the colonial rail- 
roads we know that when treated with creosote or sulfate of cop- 
per it resists for several years the multiple agents of destruction, 
whether ferments, worms, or insects. 

“Antiseptic wood, except the beech, treated by the processes 
of injection that are. now known, is only protected in the sap- 
wood ; the heart-wood, the part that resists the process, becomes 
rapidly the prey of parasites. ‘The sap-wood is thus seen to last 
longer than the heart. The conclusion is simple: The heart- 
must be treated like the sap-wood ; every portion must be pre- 
served against albuminoid fermentation, and against destruction 
by insects, or worms, or ants, or any of those myriad creatures 
that desolate . all warm countries where wood is used for 
a 

“There are already several processes of this kind known, and 
we know already that to dye woods in mass results have been 
reached which, whether economical or not, are at least cer- 
tain, so far as the complete penetration of the colored liquid into 
every part of the wood is concerned.” 

The writer asserts his belief that this treatment of wood will 
one day be carried on in the most remote districts by means of 
portable apparatus. The country that adopts it will, he be- 
lieves, reap an instant and enduring reward. Hard wood is 
good only for fine cabinet work, while soft wood is the best for 
all ordinary purposes, provided it can be made sufficiently dur- 
able.—7ranslation made for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 


A Carbonless Arc-Light.—" Electric are-lights,” says 
L’ Electricien (Paris), “have the disadvantage that the carbons 
consume gradually, and must be replaced every three or four 
days by new ones.” According to La Gazelle Jndustrie/ of Riga, 
a new carbonless are lamp, recently invented, does away with 
this objection. This lamp consists of an exhausted glass globe 
in which, instead of carbons kept at the proper distance by a 
complicated regulator, are two L-shaped aluminum arms with 
platinum points, kept at the proper interval by siznple clockwork 
The new lamp casts no shadow, and is used up very slowly; th: 
aluminum arms need replacing only about once a year. ‘The 11 
ventor, who has already the necessary patents, proposes to utiliz 
his lamp by giving it the horizontal position—for it is not neces 
sary to keep it upright like the ordinary are-lamp. It can thu 
be provided with reflectors and other arrangements for facilita 
ting the illumination.—7rans/ation made for THE LATERARY 
DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HAS SPIRITUALISM HAD ITS DAY? 


i Were term Spiritualism stands in the public mind for the 

manifestations of so-called mediums and the beliefs 
founded upon these mysterious phenomena. It is not, however, 
in such a sense that the term is used by J. M. Peebles, M.D., in 
an article on “The Religious Message of Spiritualism” (J/z7d, 
November). There are, he thinks, but two dogmas extant 
touching the origin and destiny of the human soul. ‘These are 
Materialism and Spiritualism; and he asks that Spiritualism 
and spiritism be not confounded, since the words are not syno- 
nyms and should not be used interchangeably. Of this distinc- 


tion he says 


“Spiritualism, differentiated from spiritism, is demonstrative, 
constructive, and profoundly reverent. And spiritism, grotesque 
as it has often been, had its uses. Its astounding phenomena 
from Peter’s midnight release from prison to the Hydesville con- 
cussions and since—have arrested public attention. ‘They have 
proved thunderbolts to an atheistic positivism. ‘They have di- 
rected befogged materialists to the overbrooding uncaused Cause 
as the Source of life, consciousness, intelligence, and purpose. 
They have demonstrated to investigators the continuity of exist- 
ence hereafter, thus proving to thousands that the so-called dead 
were the most alive. Unfortunately spiritists did not always 
sift, analyze, and carefully tabulate these phenomena—showing 
their relation to moral science, religion, philosophy, and the 
geography of the overarching and underlying spheres of exist- 
ence. Some in their folly invited into their ill-ventilated rooms 
the demon-dwellers of the Tartarean regions. Others found be- 
witching mirth and amusement in the phenomena; some used 
them for hunting Captain Kidd’s buried treasures; still others 
made them a menagerie for getting trivial and fun-provoking 
‘tests,’ thus lowering those grand psychic phenomena to the 
plane of old Babylonian necromancy. 

“On the other hand, Spiritualism—in perfect harmony with 
the inspired teachings of the New Testament, thoughtful, con- 
structive, reverent, and enriched by such spiritual sustenances 
as inspiration, illumination, open vision, angel voices, and im- 
pressions from the Christ-heavens of love and wisdom—can not 
be stuffed into an evangelical creed or bound up in a gilt-edged 
prayer-book; nor is it bounded by the horizon of promiscuous 
phenomena, the genuineness of which is often questionable. 
But, as aforesaid, Spiritualism is rooted and grounded in God, 
the Infinite Spirit Presence—‘our Father and our Mother, too,’ 
using the inspired words of Theodore Parker; and it constituted 
the foundation-stones of all the ancient religions. It proffered 
the key that unlocked the esoteric mysteries of antiquity. It 
was the mighty moral force that gave to the world its inspired 
teachers and immortal leaders. Buddhism was based upon Gau- 
tama’s vision, synoptic Christianity upon a dream, and Moham- 
medanism upon the angel Gabriel’s command to Mohammed 
while wrapped in his mantle in a desert place.” 


Having so distinguished the two terms, Dr. Peebles makes the 
statement that Spiritualism is the only religion that has a ‘“‘ mes- 
sage "—‘‘the living message of immortality.” He offers to prove 
his statements by a comparison with “orthodox” or “churchi- 
anic” religions, as follows: 


“It is the orthodox religion that has no ‘ message ’—no present 
messages from ministering angels or departed friends. Modern 
theology offers us a religion living, or struggling to live, on the 
echoes of old messages delivered to polygamy-practising patri- 
archs and Palestinian Jews. Twentieth-century thinkers can 
not feast on either Israel’s manna or New-Testament history. 
God is alive. He speaks just as frequently and fatherly to us as 
He did to treacherous Jacob, or to David of doubtful morals. 
Noah’s ark could not serve for our transoceanic travel. 

‘“** Without a vision,’ said the inspired prophet, ‘the people 
perish.” But evangelical Christianity has no vision, no trance, 
no message from the loved in heaven; hence, Spiritualism is 
radically supplanting it. Christian churches must accept pres- 
ent spiritual phenomenaordie. Confessions of faith are already 
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being ‘revised.’ The Athanasian creed is actually dead. Sci- 
ence and psychism, having buried its putrefying carcass, are 
now deodorizing its temples. 

‘“Churchianic religion talks of a dead Jesus, of the empty tomb, 
of offerings to the Lord of ‘ goat’s hair and ram's skin dyed red,’ 
and of the ‘atoning blood’ that punishes the innocent in place of 
the guilty 





salvation by substitution! The horn that yellowed 
in Kedron will not suffice for this century ; neither will the leath- 
ern girdles nor wild locusts of any wilderness Baptist. Blessed 
be Spiritualism, with its presence of the living Christ, its minis- 
tering spirits, inspiring phenomena, constant baptisms, and mes- 
sages that tell of abiding love and eternal soul unfoldment!” 

Dr. Peebles mentions names of distinguished thinkers who 
were, when living, or are to-day, Spiritualists, and goes on to 
say 


“All cultured persons know that there are thousands of people 
—noted for their intelligence, conspicuous for their honesty, fa- 
mous for their scientific attainments, noted for their good moral 
characters, scholarly standing, and profound erudition—who sol- 
emnly testify that on strictly scientific principles they have in- 
vestigated and demonstrated the fact of a future progressive life 
through present spiritual phenomena. ‘Their testimony is as di- 
As to knowl- 


edge of ‘a destiny,’ all that the wisest know about it has come 


rect and overwhelming as it is unimpeachable. 


through the phenomena and philosophy of Spiritualism. Even 


I is 
neither dumb nor dead. He speaks to all races through immu- 


the ‘law’ was received ‘by the disposition’ of angels.’ God 


table law; speaks to the individual conscience from the silence; 
speaks through angels and his ministering spirits. Some of our 
intermediaries are intromitted into the spiritual world, whence, 
seeing things before which the far-famed valley of Cashmere 
would pale—things too transcendentally beautiful to be described 
in human language—and hearing enchanting rhapsodies when 
Mozart and all the great masters played in unison, they reluc- 
tantly returned to their mortal tabernacles.” 


CAUSES OF THE SLOW GROWTH OF THE 
CHURCH. 


UCH has been written of late about the scant numerical 
increase of the churches during the last decade, and many 
reasons have been offered to explain this lack of growth. In the 
opinion of Rev. Samuel M. Smith, D.D., writing in Zhe Union 
Seminary Magazine (October), the solution is influenced in 
each instance by the personal equation of the solver. He says: 


“Writers of the ‘broad’ school are very unanimous and very 
earnest in attributing it to the narrowness of the conservatives, 
the repellent influence of dogmatic creeds, seemingly oblivious 
of the plain, prosaic fact that the churches nearest their ideal 
show the least progress of all—the Unitarians and the Universal- 
ists still competing for the lowest place. 

“Some are clamorous in the assertion that heresy-hunting is 
the blight, and charge that ‘persecution’ of the progressives is 
simply killing the church. ; 

“But here again the argument is confounded by another stub- 
born fact: The church charged with this crime has grown faster 
than the Methodist Episcopal Church, which has been innocent. 
If the chill in the ecclesiastical atmosphere that caused certain 
Presbyterian professors to seek a sunnier slope stunted the 
growth of God’s garden, it would seem that the yet frostier air 
that congealed around the eminent Baptist professor ought to 
have left even a deadlier blight on that part of the Lord's plan- 
tation, whereas the figures show that the Southern Baptist 
Church has actually grown faster than either the Northern Pres- 
byterian or the Northern Methodist ! 

‘““Many contrasts have been drawn between the peace reigning 
in the Episcopal Church and the war waging in the Presbyte- 
rian. But the artists in ink are evidently more familiar with the 
latter than with the former; to ears attent equally in both direc- 
tions will be borne sounds from the Episcopal point of the com- 
pass not indicative of the profoundest peace, and if their church 
press be a reliable index of feeling, everything is not so harmo- 
nious as some Presbyterian recalcitrants would lead us to think.” 


Leaving the field of comparison, and addressing himself more 
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directly to the topic before him, Dr. Smith says he is not at all 
certain that there is a decline in the churches. “It may be,” he 
observes, “‘that a decrease in the rate of numerical increase is 
not, after all, a sure indication of spiritual deadness. . There 
never has been a time when people were easily won to sincere, 
genuine religion. It is therefore possible that the present 
rate of increase, even tho slow, is not abnormally so.” It still 
remains true in his judgment, however, that the progress of the 
church is not what it should be. He proceeds in search of the 
reason therefor, with the prefatory statement that “‘the slow 
growth of the church is due doubtless to a combination of con- 
current causes, the influence of each of which will be registered 
in the mind of the reader much according to his individual bent.” 
Prominent among these causes is the fact that. in all the modern 
popular presentations of religious truth those doctrines most 
vital to the growth of the church are discredited greatly, if not 
wholly retired. ‘The whole conception of God’s character, the 
nature of man, man’s relation to God, the nature of sin, the 
oftice and work of the Holy Spirit, the atonement of Christ, the 
judgment of God, the destiny of man and its determining factor 
—all these fundamental doctrines have passed and are still pass- 
ing through a stage of transition, and the change is not ina 
direction to hasten the cry, ‘Men and brethren, what must I do 
to be saved?’” 

Allied with this reason is another, the undermining of the au- 
thority of the Scriptures: 

“The process has been going on for years. At first and for long 
it was strenuously denied. Results now, however, are becom- 
ing so plain that candid writers cease denial, and content them- 
selves with showing that in the passing of the ‘authority of a 
book’ the church sustains no loss. The influence of this under- 
mining process is patent in the press discussion of religious 
questions, and is becoming somewhat evident in the pulpit. 
There is a constantly diminishing appeal to the authority of the 
Bible, and more and more reliance is had upon philosophy, rea- 
son, history, conscience, inner sense, common sense, common con- 
sent, analogies of nature, and what not. The Bible is passing 
rapidly from the realm of law to the domain of literature.” 


Some injury, too, he thinks has been done by a certain class of 
popular novels: 


“During the past few years we have had a succession of books 
having an ominously large circulation, the chief motive of which 
seemed to be an attack on the church as organized in the earth. 
Plausible perversion and exaggerated fallacies woven into an 
attractive story, the hero of which, endowed with all desirable 
qualities, goes forth as the knight-errant of a regenerated Chris- 
tianity, waging a noble warfare against existing church institu- 
tions, the representatives of which are set forth in the story as 
knaves, hypocrites, or fools; and the whole insinuative mass of 
misrepresentation and fallacy designed to discredit the visible 


ehurch and weaken its influence.” 


Dr. Smith’s final reason to account for slow growth in the 
church is ‘‘the reaction against evangelism.” Of this he says: 


“For twenty years the peripatetic professional revivalist, mis- 
named evangelist, has flourished in the land. Students of Drs. 
Dabney and Peck will recall the earnest warnings of these emi- 
nent men and their solemn cautions against what they consid- 
ered a dangerous and growing evil. Some who then considered 
such views extreme in their conservatism may now recognize the 
wisdom of them. Churches which statedly employ the services 
of this class in a few years begin to suffer. The oftener such a 
man comes to the same congregation, the more strenuous grow 
his exercises, and the more scant becomes the visible result. 
After a few years of such repeated visits it becomes practically 
impossible to have a ‘successful meeting.’ The ‘evangelist’ 
then scores the community as godless, and begins to refer to it 
abroad as a sort of Sodom! If this be true of a single congre- 
gation, must it not also hold in the church generally? 

“Multitudes of these pepper-and-ginger operators have gone 
up and down among the churches, and have so thoroughly 
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burned over vast sections of the territory that another genera- 
tion must grow up before the evil is counteracted.” 





THE FUTURE LIFE AS CONCEIVED IN GREEK 
ART. 


ere he believes that literature represents the thought 

of a very small class in the old Greek world, Dr. Daniel 
Quinn has sought other sources of information in his investiga- 
tions of the opinions held by that ancient people about a future 
state. He has found one “imperfect witness” in architectural 
and artistic monuments; imperfect since they also were created 
by a limited class. But “makers of monuments,” Dr. Quinn 
observes (//arper’s Magazine, November), ‘‘are much more 
conservative than are writers. And accordingly by observing 
the monuments we find views and ideas expressed that are much 
more common and nearer to the ordinary man than are those 
found in the books.” ‘To quote the article further: 


“It is characteristic of all Greek sepulchral art that when the 
deceased is represented on the tombstone he is usually portrayed 
in not unpleasant or inglorious circumstances. In the entire 
great collection in the museum of Athens there are only one or 
two monuments on which a person is represented as in the pain- 
ful moment of dying. Often family surroundings or other sacred 
or characteristic circumstances of the deceased's past life are 
idealized and portrayed. ‘Thus the monuments, when visited by 
the friends of the departed, recall happy memories, sober and 
sweet recollections, rather than inconsolable sorrow. ‘These rep- 
resentations may correctly enough be called portraits, but yet the 
sculptor made no attempt to individualize the features of the 
persons represented. ‘The ancient Greek artist never learned to 
individualize. 

“When the form of the departec person is sculptured on the 
tombstone, he is often represented in company with relations 
who have outlived him. He is usually placed in the position of 
honor, sitting down, while the other persons stand. The de- 
ceased is very often represented as holding the hand of one of 
the other persons portrayed. 

“This represents the love which bound the members of the 
family together. It explicitly recalls neither the pain of depart- 
ure nor the joy of expected reunion. Nevertheless there was a 
certain reference to the future, and to the continuance of this 
love of parent or wife or sister in the after-life, because, accord- 
ing to the conception then in vogue, the entire monument stood 
not for the soul, which was to live on in some way or other.” 


The writer goes on to say that the Greeks’ conceptions of the 
soul’s future life corresponded with the vague notions which 
they had about the soul itself: 


“That the soul was a kind of airy double of the corporeal man, 
which continued to live in a dreamlike existence after the body 
had died, that it was a kind of living shadow or uwmdéra of the 
body, and that it was a spiritual existence similar to what Chris- 
tianity has conceived the soul to be, were successive views that 
prevailed at different times. But the last-named doctrine never 
became the property of the common people in olden days. It 
was confined to certain schools of philosophers and their dis- 
ciples. The surviving part of man after death, the uméra, was 
honored by the monument placed over the grave, while the 
grave itself was destined for the body. After the burial of the 
body certain honors were paid to the monument as to the repre- 
sentative of the wmébra. ‘These honors consisted in certain rites 
performed at the grave or at the monument on the third and 
ninth and thirtieth days after the funeral, and subsequently at 
the monument on the anniversary of the death for an indefinite 
number of years. a 

“Just as the notions of the Greeks about the soul really were 
very hazy, so also were those concerning its abiding-place after 
leaving the body, and the mode of its existence. The common 
opinion was that the country of the wmdbras, the gloomy world 
over which the unfriendly Pluto and his consort, the mysterious 
Persephone, swayed the scepter, was somewhere below the sur- 
face of the earth, and therefore they called it the ‘under world.’ 
The guide to this region was Hermes, the ‘soul-escorter,’ as he 
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was called, who led the wxdras down through the meadows of 
asphodel until they came to the river Acheron, where the ferry- 
man Charon stood ready to carry them over to Erebos, or the 
Dark Country.” 

It appears that the Athenians were at one time very lavish of 
expense in their sepulchral monuments, and that the state finally 
interfered to prevent extravagance. However, from his exami- 
nations Dr. Quinn comes to this conclusion : 


“Along with the belief in some kind of immortality, the Greeks 
gradually formed clear and positive notions about rewards and 
punishments in the next world. ‘This belief, at least in an unde 
termined form, was as old as Homer, and older. But in the 
early ages of the belief more stress was placed upon the fact that 
the wicked run the risk of being cruelly punished than that the 
good and virtuous have a respectable chance of being rewarded. 
For any indication of a belief that the after-life is one of joy and 
pleasure for such as had been virtuous on earth, one must pass 
on toatime at least two or three centuries Jater than the Ho- 
meric poems.” 





RELIGION, “FIXED” AND ‘“ FREE.” 


HE point is made by a recent writer that in estimating the 
religious prospect people forget that there are “two reiig- 
ions.” He says that the decay of some forms of religious life 
will, in this view, excite no panic; “for we shall see here simply 
the disengagement of force from one worn-out channel in order 
to a more effective reappearance in another.” We quote from 
his article in the London Christian World (undenom., Octo- 
ber 10) : 


“Our distinction [between the two religions] is fundamental 
and universal. We tind it in church and dissent, in orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, in Christianity and the faiths outside. Wher- 
ever man lives and worships he is under the influence of two 
separate yet cooperating powers, the religion that is fixed and 
the religion that is free. It is astonishing that theology has 
taken so little account of a principle so evident and so far-reach- 
ing. It would be easy to show how, through the entire course 
of ecclesiastical history, the church failures and mishaps have 
come almost entirely from the neglect to acknowledge it. As a 
matter of fact, no church can prosper, can combine within itself 
the elements of stability and progress, which fails correctly to 
understand the proportionate place to be accorded in it to these 
two religions.” 


The writer proceeds to explain his terms more definitely by 
saying: 

“Fixed religion might, in other words, be defined as inherited 
religion. It is always of a certain age, a lava that has had time 
to cool and harden. It shows itself as established forms of 
thought and as established usages of worship. We know it as 
doctrine, as ceremonial, as ecclesiastical constitution. Fixed re- 
ligion also gathers round it forces that tend to preserve its fixity. 
It accumulates property, which is always conservative. It en- 
lists in its service orders of men whose minds are trained to the 
usage and acceptance of its forms. It creates a dislike of change. 
‘The fullest working of its tendency, as exhibited in Christen- 
dom, is to-day seen in the Roman Church. How far it has gone 
there is illustrated by a declaration like this of a Jesuit professor 
at Maynooth: ‘The principle of liberty of conscience is one which 
is not, and never has been, and never will be, approved by the 
Church of Christ.’” 


Turning to the second term used by him, and its relation to 
the first, the language of the article is: 


“Living in the same mind and heart with the religion that is 
fixed is the religion that is free, Bound together by an unbreak- 
able tie they have to make what they can of each other. It is 
impossible for each to be without the other. Free religion exists 
and manifests itself in the heart of orthodoxy, in the centers of 
so-called Catholicism, just as certainly as in the circles of so- 
called heterodoxy. And wherever it appears it shows first as 
something new, startling, and suspect. ‘The relation of the two 
has hitherto been one of attack on the one side and of ban and 
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excommunication on the other. It is time now for a better 
method—that of mutual comprehension. We have seen already 
the value of the fixed element. But of the free there is even 
more to be said. For it is a question here, not merely of value, 
but of necessity. It is an outcrop of the very nature of things. 
Fixed religion is a register of the living forces of the past. But 
wherever there are souls there are living forces of the present, 
and it is the action of these forces that carries men inevitably be- 
yond the old bounds, and creates new forms both of thought and 
expression. We shall cease to suspect and to denounce when we 
have fairly mastered the lesson that in the evolution of life what 
is given in the present holds a something of its own that, while 
it contains, also transcends what has gone before. The deeper 
our knowledge of and reverence for the old, the greater will be 
our recognition of the inevitableness and of the authority of the 
new. 


As to how the various church denominations have comported 
themselves in relation to these two religions this writer says: 


“Communions which are conservative in their thinking let 
themselves go in the matter of feeling, while those whose note 
is that of fullest liberty of thought are curiously traditional and 
exact in the emotional expression. ‘The Salvationist who keeps 
his thought rigidly within the bounds of Wesley's orthodoxy 
holds himself free to shout himself hoarse at a prayer-meeting. 
The Unitarian, on the other hand, who breaks without scruple 
through the hedges of the three creeds, would be horrified if his 
minister conducted the service with the unconventionalism of 
General Booth. In the treatment of its free religion no church, 
in fact, is to be entirely congratulated or entirely condemned. 
Rome, which we think of generally as the negation of freedom, 
has shown in many directions far more wisdom than some Prot- 
estant communions. ‘The rise of the great monastic orders was 
in each instance the assertion, within limits, of the new freedom 
of the Spirit. A Benedict, a Dominic, a Francis, found each 
within himself, in addition to the traditional faith, a something 
new that demanded expression. It streamed from him into the 
world as a fresh force, which Rome was wise enough to recog- 
nize and to use. When, in the eighteenth century, the soul of 
Wesley thrilled to its special inspiration, the church he belonged 
to, with the woodenness of the cabinét which in the same century 
lost America to England, refused the divine new, and sacrificed 
half its inheritance in consequence.” 





‘““‘UNIVERSITY EXTENSION” AS AN AID TO 
BIBLE STUDY. 


OME weeks ago Union Theological Seminary in New York 
announced its purpose to extend the facilities of the insti- 
tution to lay workers: In outlining the proposed plan of instruc- 
tion the New York Evangelist (Presby., October 17) says that 
the Seminary, in taking this step, is responding to the multiply- 
ing’ signs of an awakening interest in Bible study throughout 
the country. As indicative of this tendency 7he Evangelist 
mentions the Summer Bible Conferences, Bible expositions by 
exegetical experts in Young People’s Societies, voluntary Bible 
classes in the colleges, Bible reading-courses in the religious 
press, Bible correspondence courses in the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, and Bible instruction in institutes established 
in two-score cities to bridge the distance between the curriculum 
of the Sunday-schools and that of the theological seminaries. 
Further comment of /4e Evangelist is as follows: 


“The theological seminaries have peculiar facilities for con- 
ducting departments for lay workers and others not seeking to 
become ministers. They have endowments, and many of their 
professors are eager to impart what they know to other audiences 
besides their customary classes; and readers of their books 
would be glad to hear them lecture. The seminaries, moreover, 
have standards of learning that give assurance of the conserva- 
tive and accurate scholarship of whatever instructors they may 
provide for popular courses. The time appears ripe also for 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York to extend its curri- 
culum by the addition of courses for laymen and the appointment 
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of special instructors to share with the regular seminary profes- 
sors the high task of conducting them.” 


The Watchman (Baptist, October 24), altho it is in sympathy 
with much of what is being said and written about the neces- 
sity of inculcating a better knowledge of the Scriptures, urges 
that a spiritual, rather than a scholarly, knowledge is to be de- 
sired. It says: 


“ And this kind of knowledge of the Scripture, the most fruit- 
ful and rewarding of any, does not come by any mere thumbing 
of grammars, dictionaries, or commentaries; it comes by medi- 
tation upon the words and that spiritual communion with God 
which anoints the eyes. It sometimes seems as if a season of 
meditation and prayer gave one a knowledge of the Scripture, 
akin to that which one gets of a book when he has the privilege 
of an unrestrained and familiar conversation with its author. 
... The best knowledge of the Scriptures is not to be gained 
by a so-called ‘scientific study’ of them, and least of all by the 
curious investigations of dates and origins. Something of this 
is needful, but after it has been done only the foundation has 
been laid.” 





THE COLLECTING OF INDEMNITIES BY 
MISSIONARIES. 


_—e Rev. William S. Ament was one of the speakers at the 

recent meeting in Hartford of the American Board. There 
was considerable interest in that portion of his speech which re- 
ferred to the part played by certain missionaries in China in 
recovering indemnities on their own account, or on the account 
of the missions. What Dr. Ament said on the subject was brief 
and general; but the Boston //era/d (October 11), in quoting it, 
avers that it affords Mark Twain fair ground to renew his widely 
read criticisms made some weeks ago, To quote Dr. Ament’s 
words as The Hlerald gives them : 


“Missionaries have had some influence in the punishment of 
red-handed Boxers. Why not? Missionaries have assisted in 
the collection of indemnities for the people who look to them as 
leaders and defenders. Why not? Christianity recognizes the 
payment of honest debts. Christianity recognizes the right of 
the individual. Christianity teaches the supremacy of law and 
the privilege of treaties. While the Christian may-take with joy 
the spoiling of his goods, he will not fail to rejoice when those 
goods are restored to him. Being a missionary or a convert from 
heathenism in North China by no means makes an outlaw of a 
person nor, indeed, should it be so. 

“Christ would not unman a person on his becoming a Chris- 
tian, nor deprive him of the exercise of his common sense, nor 
take away the vigor and energy of his manhood. Why should 
not those who unjustifiably deprive our people of their homes and 
property restore that which they had stolen? This is the pay- 
ment of an honest debt, not retaliation. The ideas of justice 
which all men have, and which are a part of the fundamental 
constitution of man, approve such a step as this, and the method 
of securing this end will not offend, but rather secure the appro- 
val of the well-informed.” 


‘ 


The Herald regards Dr. Ament’s “why nots” as inconclusive, 


and considers his statements of Christian morality unreasonable. 
It says editorially : 


“It is not for missionaries to have ‘influence,’ if by influence 
he means more than testimony to facts in their own knowledge, 
in the punishment of red-handed Boxers, because they are nei- 
ther official judges nor official executors, neither representative 
diplomats nor commissioned soldiers. They are not citizens of 
China, they are foreigners and intruders. That they are toler- 
ated at any time and suffered to engage in a proselyting work 
that the natives may not improperly consider to be subversive of 
their ancient religious and civil security does not show that they 
are not in fact intruders, gives them no lawful nor ethical priv- 
ilege of punitive proceedings against any sect or party of the 
Chinese, whatever they may do. The right of personal self-de- 
fense when physical harm is threatened may be approved ; the 
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right of guarding their own property at the time when it is at- 
tacked, as well as they can, must be conceded. These things 
are quite different from any right in law or ethics to execute 
punishment upon the Chinese people for the wrong action of any 
of them. ‘This is solely the affair of the government of which the 
missionaries are citizens.” 


The strictures in 7he //era/d’s editorial upon the last para- 
graph it quotes are especially severe. They call it “a farrago of 
intellectual sophism, and a travesty of the teaching of Jesus’ 


“It suggests that the author of the statement needs to spend a 
full year in a divinity school where the ethics of the Preacher of 
the Sermon on the Mount are intelligently taught, and another 
year in some school where he may get sound instruction in the 
ethics of the common law with some respectable notion of logical 
reasoning. If Christianity in its essential quality were what the 
suggestions of this deliverance intimate, the world would have 
little more need of it. Robin Hood’s way of collecting ‘just 
debts,’ or the motive of the Boxers’ way of avenging supposed 
wrongs, would seem to be vindicated. We have no disposition 
to discuss the matter, and leave it with an expression of regret 
that it emanates from a missionary addressing the American 
Board. : 

“There is in the address no denial or contradiction of facts 
currently charged, no dissent from the shocking confessions and 
worse defenses of Gilbert Reid, only hardy and insistent asser- 
tion of the righteousness of essentially barbarian customs of 
punishment and reprisal.” 


The statements made by Mr. Gilbert Reid, here referred to, 
were contained in his article “The Ethics of Loot” in the July 
Forum, and in acircular letter subsequently sent by Mr. Reid 
to the American newspapers from Peking. We quote two para- 
graphs from the letter: 


‘Without going into any lengthy defense I will say this much 
‘The three houses from which I secured my ‘spoils of war’ were 
those of high officials implicated in the Boxer uprising and im- 
perial attack. Everything in these houses was officially confis- 
cated ; and what I secured was with consent of such authorities 
as a French general, the British minister, and our American offi- 
cers. Under these circumstances I have no qualms of conscience 
in what I did. I firmly believed that all such men (despicable 
wretches), who nearly encompassed our massacre, should be 
punished, and I did what I could to point out to the authorities 
where these guilty men had lived. This was ‘the now and then ' 
of my looting. All my denunciations have been hurled at the 
guilty ringleaders, and, so far as I know, justice allows no leni- 
ency in dealing with such. . 

“Taking cases of looting in themselves, my conscience would 
heartily condemn many of them; but when I consider the cir- 
cumstances and view the matter as a whole, I am forced to rei- 
terate the statement made in 7e Forum for July on‘ The Ethics 
of Loot,’ that if there was wrong it was in the war, ‘not 1n the 
incidental result of the collection of spoils.’ I contend that loot- 
ing was a form of punishment, without which the officials and 
people of Peking would again be likely to undertake the task of 
exterminating all foreigners in China. As it is, they will not at- 
tempt it again very soon, certainly not in Peking.” 





SHOULD THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES BE 
**SECULARIZED”? 


PRACTICALLY new problem has recently come into 

prominence in the discussions of the German theological 
world that promises to attract attention wherever the methods of 
modern scholarship have been applied to scientific theology, 
namely, the question whether the theological faculties in the uni 
versities should not cease to be distinctively C/ris/zan bodies 
and be made schools of religion in general. The matter has 
been urged to such a degree that no less a person than Dr. Har- 
nack has made it the subject of an official address which he de- 
livered in his capacity as rector of the most prominent university 
(Berlin) in the world. This address, published under the title 
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“Die Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultiéten und die allgemeine 
Religiouswissenschaft,” 1s arousing a widespread discussion. Dr. 


Harnack’s views are in substance as follows 


A whole generation ago the excellent but erratic Prof. Paul de 
Lagarde, of the University of Géttingen, advocated the change 
of theological faculties into religious faculties in general, and 
in recent months again the more advanced wing of liberal theo- 
logical thinkers, headed especially by Professor Troeltsch of 
Heidelberg, have revived this demand. ‘The reasons urged are 
mainly that the Christian religion is one of many religions, that 
its official records, its origin and development, are to be judged by 
the same scientific standards and critical canons by which other 
religions are judged, and that Christian theology accordingly 
should become but a part, altho the most important part, in the 
general science of religion, and Christian theology is to receive 
just such consideration as its intrinsic merits justify. 


Harnack opposes this suggestion tho he does not deny that 


there is a seeming justice in it: 


The scientific study of Christianity must indeed be prosecuted 
along the same lines as are accepted as correct in regard to other 
religions. ‘lhe historical method, which seeks to develop out of 
smaller beginnings the facts in the various departments of hu- 
man knowledge, is here also the only correct method. ‘The claim 
that Christianity is to be measured by special rules and is to be 
judged by unique standards is not to be justified. For the whole 
science of religion there is but one method, and that is the his- 
torical. As Christianity is an historical phenomenon, it must be 
measured by the standards that prevail in other historical mat- 
ters. Yet notwithstanding this, the religious life of the nations 
has now reached such a stage that it is out of the question to de- 
prive Christianity of the unique position which it occupies in the 
university curriculum at present. The demand that the princi 
ples of Christianity find acceptance and make wider conquests is 
now stronger than ever, and its world mission is greater than 
ever. Christianity is so much the superior of other religions that 
its thorough comprehension makes the study of other religions 
almost superfluous. It still occupies a unique position among 
the religions of the world, and is “the highest good that man- 
kind possesses, the most sacred possession that rises above the 
world and establishes true freedom and fraternal love and marks 
the true destiny of man.” Accordingly, the theological faculties 
should not be ‘“‘secularized,” but should further the interests of 
Christianity exclusively and alone, altho not along the lines of 
the old confessions and creeds, which have not been able to solve 
the spiritual problems with which they deal. ‘This solution can 
be reached only by a restoration of the original Gospel. 


These views of the Berlin savant have called forth both ap- 
proval and condemnation. As a general thing the liberal church 
papers express their agreement, and the conservatives dissent, 
not with the position itself taken by him, but with the manner 
in which he defends it. The A/te Glaudbe (Leipsic), ¢.g., says 
that Harnack is neither fish nor flesh. He first admires in prin- 
ciple what the “young Ritschlians” want, by maintaining that 
the modern historical method applies to Christianity also, and 
then for practical reasons refuses to apply the principle. The 
only way to justify the exclusive recognition of Christianity in 
the university curriculum is to insist that it alone is the true re- 
ligion and that all others are false.— 77 ans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL has stated recently that a charter granting ex- 
tensive landholdings in Palestine is about to be secured by the leaders of 
the Zionist movement. If, says the Chicago Daz/y News (October 17), the 
information is authentic upon which Mr. Zangwill bases hisassertion, Zion- 
ism is sure to make a signal advance. “Since 1870 there have been founded 
in the land of Judah, in Samaria, in upper Galilee and in Transjordania a 
considerable number of Jewish agricultural colonies, but the total popula- 
tion of the colonists for all Palestine isnot much over 5,000. Established 
with the capital of wealthy European philanthropists, like the Baron de 
Rothschild, these colonies have been more or less dependent and their 
growth has been greatly retarded by the inability to secure legally bind- 
ing titles. With a charter from the Sultan and the united support of Zion- 
ism the greatest difficulties in the way of Jewish repopulation of Palestine 
would have been overcome.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR MISS STONE’S 
CAPTURE? 


HILE it is impossible to say just how far the feebleness 
and corruption of the Turkish Government are responsi- 
ble for the actual capture of Miss Helen Stone by the Mace- 
donian brigands, it is quite generally the opinion of European 
journals that these qualities in the Ottoman rule have at least 
made the outrage possible. A Macedonian may be a Bulgarian, 
a Servian, a Rumanian, an Albanian, a Montenegrin, or a Greek 
—such is the mixture of nationalities in Turkey’s northern proy- 
ince, which is always in a state of semi-reyolt ; but the capture 
is now laid at the doors of Bulgarians. The Sofia correspondent 
of the Pester Lloyd (Budapest) declares that all concerned in 
the outrage are Bulgarians, and, he asserts further, all were act- 
ing under orders of the Macedonian revolutionary leaders in 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarian Home Minister (and ad interim For- 
eign Minister), M. Saratoff, however, repudiates all responsibility 
or complicity on the part of Bulgaria. In reply to a note sent by 
the American consul-general in Constantinople, complaining 
that the Bulgarian Government had not taken sufficient meas- 
ures to discover and arrest the abductors, M. Saratoff (according 
to the Politische Correspondenz, Vienna) says 

“This Government must guard itself against a malicious accu- 
sation, The deed was committed in Turkey, and the responsi 
bility for it falls upon another country than Bulgaria. Yet the 
attempt is made to compromise Bulgaria in the eves of the civ- 
ilized world; and the Government of the United States, starting 
from a suspicion against an alleged secret committee supposed 
to exist in Bulgaria, tries to make us and our Government re- 
sponsible for a crime which was committed in Turkey. We must 
protest against such a serious and unmerited accusation.” 

In order to prove that Bulgaria is not implicated, the Premier 
declares that his Government has determined that, if the robber 
band in question tries to cross the Bulgarian frontier, it will be 
“mercilessly pursued and annihilated by Bulgarian troops.” He 
further declares that the Bulgarian Government will not enter 
into any negotiations whatsoever to obtain the prisoner by ran- 
som, ‘‘as we do not want to establish a precedent for the many 
robbers infesting the neighborhood to turn to Bulgaria whenever 
this seems to be to their advantage.” The Sofia correspondent 
of the Pester Lloyd, already quoted, brands this note as “ hypo- 
critical and plainly indicative of Bulgaria’s complicitWin the 
outrage.” The proper course to pursue now, he declares, is not 
to pay a cent of ransom, but to hold the Bulgarian Government 
responsible for every hair of Miss Stone’s head. 
danger, he believes, of her being killed. 

The Turkish Government could easily stamp out all these rob- 


ber bands, declares 7he Daily News (London), if its soldiers 


There is no 


were properly paid, or its villages properly governed. 


“But as long as benevolent foreigners wil! pay high ransoms, 
why should the Turks trouble? Brigandage becomes a profitable 
way of bringing money into the country. It forms a magnet to 
Anglo-Saxon gold. . . . The whole affair is very painful, and no 
one can blame the American press for the zeal it has shown in 
collecting the money asked for. But we confess that we should 
prefer that the Turkish troops should move a little more rapidly 
and give these gentry a salutary lesson. An army of brigands 
endowed by American subscriptions will not add to the rest of 
Eastern Europe.” 


It is the price that Europe has to pay, says The Guardian 
(Manchester), for the continued failure of her statesmen to face 
the Macedonian question. It is not the fault of the Turks as a 
people, says Zhe Times (London), but of the Turkish authori- 
ties : 


“The native honesty which abounds among the Mussulman 

















. age tribes of the Black Continent in the extirpation of their foes. 
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common people has very little chance to assert itself in the ranks 
of a soldiery which the Sultan regularly forgets to pay. The 
Turkish troops and police in Macedonia get no wages, yet they 
share the common human weakness of supposing that men must 
live somehow. They have thus contracted the bad habit of plun- 
dering villages and carrying off the food they have no money to 
buy. It 1s vain to look to Constantinople for any serious attempt 
to maintain order in the province which the concert of Europe, 
in the Treaty of Berlin, marked out for reform. What with Bul- 
garian mischief-making, native turbulence, and Turkish malad- 
ministration, 1t 1s not wonderful that Macedonia is a seething 
caldron.”— 7ranslations made for Tue Lirerary DiGEstT. 





THE STATUS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


* UROPEAN comment on the present status of the Boer war 
consists principally of the usual severe condemnation of 
Great Britain by the continental press, in which a large and in- 
Oc- 
casionally a note of encouragement for England comes from the 
The Aus- 


creasing section of the press of the United Kingdom joins. 


Continent. 
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of the total of slain, wounded, or surrendered Boers. According 
to Lord Kitchener's bulletins, his army has already conquered ' 
as many horses, oxeu, cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, and the like 
as the whole of South Africa contained. An end must once and 
for all be put to this English swindling system and the truth 
must come to light.” 

The German press generally rejoices over every 1everse of the 
British arms. The 
successes gained by the Boers during the past month, and de- 
clares they are “but partial retribution for the behavior which 
would shame Turks in Bulgaria.” 
bitter. 
lishes a first-page ‘‘leader” accusing England of violating every 


Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) refers to the 


The Austrian press is also 
The military organ of Vienna, the Retchswehr, pub- 
rule of civilized warfare. The Va/er/and, organ of the Clerical 
party in Austria-Hungary, remarks that recent British reverses 
have caused great satisfaction not only among German people, 
but throughout the civilized world. The English campaign 
against the Boers, it says, is an outrageous abuse of force. 

Most of the German press deprecate the efforts of the Boer 
delegates in Europe to have The Hague court of arbitration take 


up their cause. A 





tro-Hungarian consul 
at Cape Town, for ex- 
ample, has recently 
submitted to his Gov- 
ernment a report on 
the commercial and 
economic prospects in 
South Africa. 
prospects, he declares, 


These 


are very satisfactory. 
The wealth of South 
Africa, being in its 


mines and agricul- 





ture, is of such a na- 
ture that, altho it may 
be temporarily dam- 
aged, it can not be 


a 


[bBroekersieh 


destroyed. The future 
of this wealth lies in 





prominent German le- 
gal authority, Profes- 
sor Niemeyer, of Kiel 
University, explains, 
in the Deutsche Jur- 
(Ber- 
lin), that the attempt 
to appeal to the court 


istenzettung 


of arbitration must be 
futile, 
volves a complete 


“since it in- 


misapprehension of 
the constitution and 
competence of the 


court.” He points out 


that there is really no 


actual “court of ar- 


bitration” at The 


Hague. The peace 








the hands of the peo- 
ple and especially in aiways hurt me.” 
the hands of the gov- 

erning class. If the British only act with their customary sense 
of justice and commercial foresight, says the consul in conclu- 
sion, South Africa will very soon witness a return to prosperity 
and progress now scarcely dreamed of. 

The Dresdener Nachrichten, one of the most representative 
and widely read of North German papers, in commenting on 
Lord Kitchener’s recent proclamation, expresses itself in very 
bitter terms, condemning England for using methods “of such 
refined cruelty as would not be employed even by the most sav- 


It continues. 


or 


The very elements which were originally inclined toward 
peace have been forced by British brutality to the decision rather 
to fight to the last drop of their blood than submit to an enemy 
who has divested himself of all the instincts and feelings of 
humanity. Nor can the unlimited lying of the English news 
agency any longer deceive as to the fact that the tactics of Lord 
Kitchener, defying as they do the rights of nations, have pro- 
duced just the opposite of the results expected of them. All 
the operations of the English generals result in complete failure, 
and the lists of ‘captures’ which Kitchener’s reports contain do 
but little to help matters here. It is now evident that the Brit- 
ish commander reckons as ‘prisoners of war’ every sort of hu- 
man being whom the English troops are able to lay hands on— 
women, children, old men, in short, every class of non-comba- 
tants, as well as all who voluntarily surrender. It is charac- 
teristic that such lists have far less to tell of captured arms than 


‘ conference estab- 
JOHN BULL (to Kitchener): “Hold on, there, your_proclamations are like boomerangs, they , 4 3 

--~ jheae cia menatiaaes. lished three institu- 

tions, “which are 


competent in certain definite eventualities to constitute and 


convoke a court of arbitration.” ‘These are: the “ Bureau In- 


ternationale de la Haye,” an administrative office (with one 
officer—a secretary), whose present business is to take charge 
of archives and a library and conduct correspondence; a “Con- 
seil Administrative Permanent,” consisting of the diplomatic 
representatives of the signatory Powers to the conference un- 
der the presidency of the Dutch Foreign Secretary, who keeps 
the Powers interested informed of the work of the bureau ; and 


the “Cour Permanente d' Arbitrage,” which is simply a list of 
names of persons who have been nominated by the Powers and 
have declared their willingness to act as arbitrators if required. 
These three institutions, Professor Niemeyer points out, form 
“only the framework for the constitution of a court of arbitration 
with a view to the decision of some special case.” None of these 
bodies has any right to take the initiative in the formation of an 
actual court. Such initiative must come from both governments 


that are parties toa dispute. What the Boers are really asking 


‘ 


for is what is known in international law as “ mediation,” a polit- 
ical and diplomatic proceeding which is expressly reserved for 


sovereign states. Professor Niemeyer observes in conclusion ; 


“Nothing could be more fatal to the success and the pacific 
activity of the institutions established at The Hague than an 
attempt like that of the Boer delegates to convert them into 
a court of diplomatic instance. ‘They are neither fitted for 





DTS 


that purpose nor were they intended for it by The Hague con- 
vention.” 

The Neueste Nachrichten 
delegates must be aware of the incompetency of the court to take 


(Berlin). observes that the Boer 


cognizance of their case. ‘Their real object, it says, must be to 
bring the subject in a roundabout way to the notice of the Powers. 
The /ndependance Belge (Brussels) prints the appeal of the 
Boer European committee for the organization of an economic 
war against Great Britain, and says by way of comment: 
“Whatever sympathy we may feel with t!e cause of the Boers, 
it appears to us impossible for any liberal and independent mind 
to admit the means advocated in the appeal, because the boycot- 
ting of English commerce would injure not British interests 

















fTHE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 


SMALL JAN: “Say, Fido, the English must have passed here.” 


—Morning Leader (London). 


alone, but continental interests also. The English people should 
not be treated as the enemies of all civilization, for they have 
done great things and will accomplish still greater in the future. 
Moreover, boycotting is a mode of warfare unworthy of an epoch 
such as ours,” 

The French press is apparently less bitterly hostile to England 
than the press of other European countries, but a number of the 
leading journals of Paris continue to report, with evidences of 
satisfaction, British reverses in South Africa. The 7emps says: 

“To-day, after the sacrifice of so many thousands of lives and 
the loss of so many milliards, with the credit and finances of the 
nation in disorder, with the painful bankruptcy of the Liberal- 
ism of a great country, and the eclipse of its international con- 
science, the United Kingdom is as far from its object as it was 
on the first day of the war. That object is conquest and annex- 
ation.” 

The journals of Great Britain generally are despondent over 
the failure of Lord Kitchener’s proclamation and apprehensive 
lest the opening of the Transvaal summer (the season of great- 
est activity for the Boers) may result in further reverses for the 
British arms. The most significant comments come from the 
Liberal press. We are tired of waiting for real results, says 
the London Speaker, one of the leading Liberal organs: 

“The sands are running out. Unless these millions [of Eng- 
lishmen] learn within the next six months to accept facts, and 
nothing but facts, to treat this war as they treat their businesses, 
to dismiss public as they would private incompetents, and to 
draw up a scheme of action, terms, and settlement as they do 
on every important oc¢easion of their ordinary lives, we shall 
emerge from this struggle a weaker and more discredited Power 
than any of our great rivals.” 


The game of war by proclamation, says 7he Outlook (Lon- 
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don), is an easy one. ‘Moreover, it is a game at which the 


Boers are likely to beat us. As dis- 


bluff unequaled. 


Their genius lies that way. 
putants they are the best in the world, and at 

Spare horses are what is wanted, not proclamations; re- 
mounts, not rhetoric.” 

England is in a very bad way as the result of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s triumphant jingoism, says Henry Labouchere, in his Rad. 
ical paper 7ruth: 

“Apart from the cost of the South African war, we have 
doubled our military and naval expenditure, which now exceeds 
largely that of any other great Power. We are thoroughly dis- 
trusted by all other countries, for they are hardly likely to agree 
with us that Providence has vouchsafed to us a divine superior- 
ity over them. Our trade is not what it was. Other nations 
have been picking up our customers whilst we have been picking 
up worthless territories and wasting our energies on a most fool- 
ish war. We have lost our commercial and industrial supremacy 
whilst we have been pursuing wills-o’-the-wisp. We have ig- 
nored in this South African war every principle on which we had 
prided ourselves. We, who heretofore were the advocates of na- 
tional independence and the opponents of any strong nation that 
forced a weaker to surrender its independence, have annexed on 
paper the Boer republics, and we are now declaring that this pa- 
per annexation gives us the right to treat their citizens as rebels 
We are waging against an insignificant race of peasants a wat 
of devastation and of depopulation, and waging it in such a fash 
ion that were any other country to adopt the same methods we 
should denounce it as a disgrace to civilization.” 


The Daily News (London, Liberal) argues in the same vein 
It says: 

“Since the days of Lord North there never has been more 
wicked folly than the cry for severer measures which goes u} 
from every foolish mouth on the news of a disaster. The whole 
moral of this war, if it has one, is the futility of severe meas- 
ures outside the ordinary course of war. But for farm-burning 
the two ‘annexed territories’ would now probably be at peace. 
But for the treason courts, there would have been no second re- 
bellion in Cape Colony. ... It was the repressive measures of 
the Duke of Alva which awoke in the Netherlands an invincible 
spirit of freedom at the very moment when the country lay 
crushed and cowed. Just so it may yet be the repressive barbar- 
ism of our futile Government which will in the end lose us South 
Africa.”"— Translations made for THe Literary DIGEsT. 


GERMANY’S NAVAL PROGRAM. 


A* analysis of the present position of Germany in interna- 
tional politics and trade is contributed to the Zemps 
(Paris) by M. Edouard Lockroy, formerly French Minister of 
Marine. 
follows: 


We condense his remarks on the naval program as 
oS 


The movement which impels Germany seaward is constantly 
growing stronger. She is no longer content to be one of the 
leading military Powers; she now aspires to the place among 
naval Powers which France has held for centuries. Perhaps she 
even dreams of the humiliation of England after a contest for 
world empire. The naval budget adopted by the Reichstag is 
suggestive of such an ambition. 

Formerly the Government alone was tormented by these aspi- 
rations, but now they possess the whole nation, which has been 
aroused and converted by a most skilfully executed propaganda. 
The Emperor, in addition to sending models of war-ships to all ~ 
the provincial cities and summoning naval conferences, persists 
in making personal appeals to parliament and the people. In 
1897 he sent to the Reichstag nine of his own designs represent- 
ing the navies of Europe. In December, 1900, he sent seven 
more which were hung with great ceremony. They are small 
but very accurately drawn outlines of a few types of war-ships, 
selected with a view to inflaming German patriotism. ‘Three of 
them represent the European squadrons now in Chinese waters 
Others show the naval progress of other nations and suggest the 
perilof Germany. They represent the Russian Baltic fleet, the 


new French and English cruisers, and the projected French ar- 
mor-clads, and all of them, so to speak, loudly proclaim the ne- 
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cessity of strengthening the German navy and of making liberal 
appropriations, 

The pressure of public opinion on the Reichstag is not less than 
that exerted by the Emperor. The thermometer of public opin- 
ion is the German naval league, an imitation of the English na- 
val league, which has a membership of more than half a million. 
Administered with admirable system and energy it makes use of 
all known advertising methods—meetings, newspapers, pictures, 
calendars, almanacs, etc., and raises money by assessments. col- 
lections, and other means. It publishes an illustrated weekly 
journal, a daily calendar, each leaf of which contains a marine 
picture with a carefully selected legend, and a year-book of 7oo 
pages containing detailed information about German and foreign 
navies. ‘The sums raised by voluntary gifts, subscriptions, and 
other means have become so large that it has been thought nec- 
essary to ask the Emperor what shall be done with them. In the 
face of such an outburst of popular feeling the Reichstag could 
not help adopting the proposed naval program and the budget 
necessary to its execution. The budget for 1go1 exceeds by $12,- 
600,000 that of 1900, which showed an increase of nearly $5,000,- 
ooo over previous budgets. Some of the items of the new bud- 
get are especially significant. Such are the provisions for 
rebuilding coast-defense vessels of the Steg/ried type and con- 
verting them into seagoing war-ships, increasing the fighting 
force, building arsenals. increasing the armament of vessels, 
and laying submarine cables in order to render Germany in- 
dependent of the English service. Finally, concealed in the 
supplementary budget for the Chinese expedition are the ap- 
propriations necessary for the establishment of the naval base at 
Kiou-Chou, 

‘he vessels authorized by the new budget consist of two bat- 
tle-ships, a large armored cruiser, three protected cruisers, and 
six torpedo-destroyers of 350 tons each. ‘Two battle-ships were 
launched in 1900, and six others, in addition to an armored crui- 
ser and a gunboat, are in process of construction. So that Ger- 
many will have in construction, afloat and on the stocks, ten 
battle-ships, seven protected cruisers, a gunboat, and a large 
number of torpedo-boats and destroyers. 


The fleet, which, the Emperor himself has announced, is “in- 
tended to take the offensive,” is designed to operate principally 
in the North and Baltic seas, altho the Far East and South 
America are not forgotten in the assignment of stations.— 
Transtation made for Tuk LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


GENERAL BULLER’S *“ INDISCRETION.” 


HE dismissal of General Sir Redvers Buller from the active 
service of the British army as a “punishment for his indis- 


creet, unsoldierly ” speech at the recent luncheon of the West- 
minster Volunteers, has stirred up a very lively discussion in 


the press of England, most of the journals commending the War 

















WHILE THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES FIGHT FOR THE CAKE, UNCLI 
“SAM MAKES OFF WITH IT. —Noterelle (Turin). 
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Office for the dismissal. A few papers, however, side with Gen- 
eral Buller. That portion of the speech which has excited the 
greatest commotion, and for which the dismissal was imposed, 
was the admission by the General that he advised General (Sir) 
George White to surrender Ladysmith to the Boers. Having 
failed in his attack on Colenso, by which he had hoped to effect 
the rescue of the beleaguered garrison, General Buller was about 
to notify General White of his failure, when—to quote from his 
speech—it occurred to him to “help White out”: 


“The message I had to send to Sir George White was that | 
had made the attack and that I had failed; and that I could not 
possibly make another attempt for a month, and then I was cer- 
tain I could only do it by slow fighting and not by rushing. That 
was the message I had to send, and I had to ask him certain 
questions. I wrote a telegram out and looked at.it two or three 
times and said. ‘It is a mean thing to send a telegram like that. 
He is a gallant fellow. He will sit still to the end.’ I was in 
command; whatever responsibility there was there was mine, 
and I thought, ‘Ought I not give him some help, some assist- 
ance, and some lead—and something which, if it came to the 
last absolute moment, would have enabled him to say, “ Well, 
after all, I have Sir Redvers Buller’s, as my commander's, opin- 
ion in favor of this.”’ ‘Therefore I spatchcocked into the middle 
of the telegram a sentence in which I suggested that it would be 
necessary to abandon—to surrender—the garrison; what he 
should do when he surrendered, and how he should do it. I put 
it between one question he had to answer, and followed it with 
another question. I did not like to suggest to a man I believed 
to be a brave man and a good soldier—I did not like to suggest 
that he should do this or that or the other, but I stuck that into 
the thing simply because if he ever had to give up it might be 
some sort of cover to a man who I thought in much greater diffi- 
culty than I was myself.” 

He also declared that, whatever might be the opinion to the 
contrary, there is no man in England, of his age or younger, so 
fit as he to command an army corps. 

The press of the Continent appears to regard the matter as a 
family quarrel, in which, says the Journal des Deébats (Paris), 
no one outside of England cares to meddle. But, the same jour- 
nal concludes, ‘“‘while we can not help condemning the mala- 
droitness of the blunt old general, it is impossible to withhold 
sympathy from him, especially in the storm of abuse which has 
been called forth from the press by his speech.” 

The St. James's Gazette (London) is very severe in its con- 
demnation of the speech. It says: 


“This lamentable talk reveals an infirmity of temper, a feeble- 
ness of judgment, and a total lack of the sense of dignity and 
self-respect of which we had not the slightest suspicion. . . . Far 
the most astonishing part of the matter is his confession that he 
had no knowledge of how long Ladysmith was in a position to 
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hold out, altho its relief had for weeks been his immediate objec- 
tive and was admittedly an operation of the first importance, and 
altho he was in daily communication with the general in com- 
mand of the garrison. It requires no expert military knowledge 
to perceive from this one confession alone that Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler is not the man tocommand a British army in the field. 
What were Sir George White’s feelings, or his reputation, in 
comparison with the honor and safety of his army and of the col- 
ony, that the commander-in-chief was willing to jeopardize the 
latter in order to screen his subordinate from responsibility? It 
may have been chivalry ; it may have been good-nature; but it 
was not generalship, and it was not what we expect from a Brit- 
ish soldier.” 


In peace, says 7ie Morning Post (London), the commander 
of an army corps is a teacher. He has to superintend the in- 
struction of officers, especially of staff officers, one of whose 
“Sir 
Redvers Buller’s challenge as to his fitness as the instructor of 


duties is to write clear messages, orders, and telegrams. 


an army corps staff was injudiciously timed on an occasion when 
he had begun by exceedingly careless language about the press, 
language by no means a model for young officers who should be 
specific in their statements, and in which he was to end by ad- 
mitting that one of his own telegrams at a critical moment in 
war admitted partially of a description which its writer resented 
but did not refute.” 

The speech was nothing less than a display of “‘sheer femi- 
nism,” declares 7he Saturday Review (London). “ His bitterest 
critics, among whom we would not be reckoned, have never de- 
nied to General Buller bluff, Teutonic courage ; but this last dis- 
play of moral cowardice renders even that concession liable to 
qualification.” ‘It is scarcely possible to understand the con- 
dition of mind which could have inspired this deplorable exhibi- 
tion,” says Zhe Standard (London). “Out of his own mouth 
he stands condemned of faults of character, of temper, and of 
capacity too grave to be ignored. 
lamentable since it was absolutely gratuitous.” 


The indiscretion is the more 
The Daily Tele- 
graph (London), on the other hand, can not forbear expressing 
its “unhesitating belief in Sir Redvers Buller’s manly, frank, 
and significant explanation, which is creditable to his chivalrous 
sensitiveness for a colleague’s reputation.” 

We like a brave man, declares 7he Express (London), and 
Buller has lived up to his reputation by facing his traducers in 
public: 


““He has borne the brunt of the war, when all is said and done. 
It was his task to fight a most arduous campaign in circum- 
stances new and trying. He attained his objective, after dis- 
heartening repulses and the sacrifice of many brave lives. There 
is something particularly mean in attacking him now for having 
the prescience of a good general, who contemplated the risk of 
disaster, the possibility of an inevitable surrender, in the midst 
of his campaign of attack.” 


“The strong, blunt, manly Buller, idol of his troops,” says 
The Daily Witness (Montreal), “has had to retire from service 
because he was too courageous and chivalrous, too frank, and 
too little tactful. He is every inch a soldier, but too little of a 
geueral.” Zhe Wor/d (Toronto) believes that the sympathy of 
the entire British army, officers and men,'is with General 
Buller: 


“Most people will think that under the circumstances General 
Buller did just what an honorable man should do in such an 
emergency. If he was timid in a military sense, he was at least 
bold and resolute to shoulder responsibility and shield the heroic 
defender of Ladysmith from any possible aspersion. Buller did 
his best and finally succeeded in relieving White and his gallant 
force, and it is a matter of regret that such a-career as his should 
end in a humiliation which a large section of the people of 
the empire think was undeserved, and for which a War Office 
clique is responsible."—Zrans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIcEsT. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A GREAT WORK BY THE DAUGHTER OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. A ROMANCE, By Lucas 
Malet. Crown 8vo, 687 pp., price $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


UCAS MALET’S latest work, ‘ Sir Richard Calmady,” is her best. 
This is already high praise. It is yet higher to admit that this 
remarkable novel sets the daughter of Charles Kingsley almost 

at her father’s side. Among the ‘‘ phenomenally successful’ novels of 
the day, those novels which convince one of the mighty mass of mid- 
dle-class readers, ‘‘ Sir Richard Calmady "’ towers like a Colossus. As 
a work of art it calls for only the slightest adverse criticism. It has 
the quality of a Greek tragedy, but the inexorable Sophoclean move- 
ment is tempered by an infusion of 
tenderness due to Christianity and 
the sweetness of English country 
life. It isa minute character study, 
painful to the point of horror. The 
finale, dictated, perchance, by the au- 
thor’s humanity rather than by her 
artistic conscience, does not suffice 
to soothe the reader’s overwrought 
sympathies. 

The motif is somewhat melodra- 
matic. A remote ancestor of Sir 
Richard Calmady seduced the daugh- 
ter of his head forester under prom- 
ise of marriage. Some years later, 
when he returned to his princely 
estate with a bride froin the court of 
Charles the Second, his victim await- 
ed his coming, with her bonny bairn. 
The latter clambered onto the step of the coach, to be violently thrust 
thence by his father’s wife. The coach passed over his little body. 
Holding her mangled boy in her arms, the outraged mother cursed the 
Calmadys for generations to come, the curse to hold until a Messiah of 
their line, inthe shape of a deformed posthumous son, without brother 
or sister, should lift it by beneficence to her kind. 

















LUCAS MALET. 


“If he opens his purse to the lamenter’s cry, 
Then the wo shall lift and be laid for aye.” 


Sir Richard Calmady is this child, and with merciless verisimilitude 
Lucas Malet guides him through a frightfully emotional life into the 
path of peace. The story opens with the ideally beautiful but brief 
wedded bliss of the father of this Child of Destiny and his wife, Kath- 
erine, the most lovely creation in a book crowded with strong charac- 
ters, good and bad. If there isa slight lagging, a want of verve, in the 
ethical valor of the son, there is none in that of the heroic mother. 
The too brief love passage of this ideal wife and husband is exquisite 
in its serenity and vital passion. The husband is injured by a vicious 
horse, suffers amputation of both his legs above the knees, and dies. 
Some months later the Sir Richard Calmady of the story is born, a 
handsome, perfectly formed, healthy child— with legs that end as 
stumps just above where the knee should be, and feet wedged into 
them. Pathologically it is a case of spontaneous amputation. The 
monster has arrived to the house of Calmady. 

His progress toward fhe Messiahship ot his line is through deep and 
stormy waters. His devoted mother shelters him as far as wealth and 
love can avail. She cries out against the God who has permitted such 
a blow. So does her stricken son. Little, simple Lady Constance 
Quayle, forced into an engagement with him by her family, turns at 
last and casts him off. Then Richard raises his hand against his Maker, 
forsakes his mother, and tells her that he intends to go to the Devil. 
In his burning bitterness he says: ‘‘ Not even toward almighty God 
Himself will I play the part of lickspittle and sycophant. I have fine 
enough stuff in me, let alone the energy begotten by the flagrance of 
His injustice, to take higher grounds with Him than that. I will break 
what men hold to be His laws, wherever and whenever I can—I will 
make hay of His so-called natural and moral order, just as often as I 
get the chance. I will curse, and.again curse back.” 

Then he goes on, later: ‘‘ As I.can not have a wife, I'll have mis- 
tresses. As I can not have honest love, I'll have gratified lust.””. Wri- 
thing in his agony of humiliation, he says this to his stately, pure-souled 
mother! Mrs. Harrison handles this part of her theme without gloves— 
in a way, indeed, at times, to make even a clubman gasp. 

In the end, Richard, weary of Dead Sea fruit, blooms into altruism, 
and establishes a home for poor cripples. A splendid, vigorous woman 
loves and marries him. If Mrs. Harrison chose to round out his sad 
career by this touch of compensation rather than letting him live on in 
noble loneliness of benefaction, one may wonder that as the curtain 
falls it should not descend ona young Calmady of perfect limbs. It 
does not. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND I1S PROBLEMS, ITS PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, RELIGIONS, 
AND PROGREsS. By Henry Otis Dwight, LL.D. Illustrated, r2mo, 298 
pp., cloth, price $1.25. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

R. DWIGHT has been long acquainted with missionary life in the 

D Orient, is himself a partaker of that life, was a war correspondent 

during the Russo-Turkish conflict, and has had considerable 
opportunity to acquire an insight into the political life of the time. 

One is, however, sadly disappointed to find the picturesque and glori- 

ous Mistress of the East, so glowingly described in the first page or 

two, dropped unceremoniously, and the real theme of the book, the 
missions and missionaries, abruptly taken up. The life of the people, 
their ways, customs, and institutions are for the most part neglected, 
while their conversion and future 
salvation are considered at length. 

In this latter respect the book is 

thorough. 

Stress is laid upon the differences 
in the matter of honesty beween 
Christians and Moslems. ‘‘ Whomso- 
ever a man may select on occasion to 
entrust with money for safe-keep- 
ing,’’ says the author, ‘‘he will never 
entrust money to his parish priest or 
his imam or his rabbi or his bishop.”’ 
‘* Closer acquaintance reveals the fact 
that from the beginning of Turkish 
history very many of the greatest 
men of the empire have been of 
Christian origin.” ‘‘ To-day the army 
depends on foreign Christians for its 
organization.”” ‘The Treasury 
would go to pieces if Christian coun- 
selors were not at the side of the Minister of Finance.” ‘‘A Moham- 
medan banking-house is almost unthinkable.” And soon for pages and 
pages, to show the immeasurable gulf between ourselves and others. 

The remedy against all the shortcomings of the Islam religion, the 
author thinks, is for all Christians living in Turkey to set a good exam- 
ple, to ‘‘show them character,’ for ‘‘Christian character, known 
through experience, will actually do what controversy can not.”” But 
the liquor traffic and the libertinism of the ‘‘ Levantines,” in both of 
which Europeans have taken preeminent parts, have developed to such 
proportions as to prejudice the Turks against Christianity. 

The greatest obstacle in reforming Islam, we are told, is the con- 
servatism of the women, for, as the author well remarks, ‘* whenever a 
nobler . . . type of manhood has tried to establish itself upon that con- 
tinent, Asia has relied upon her women to crush the attempt.”’ It re- 
quires the work of Western women to emancipate those of the East,— 
the women of Christendom alone can effectually appeal to their sisters 
in Islam. In this direction encouragement can be seen in the schools 
of Constantinople, and in the work of the school-teachers, who are des- 
tined to be of great help to the cause of the Christian missionaries. 























HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. 


DANTE’S INFLUENCE ON THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE TEACHING OF DANTE, By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 12mo, 221 pp., 
price $1.50 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$6 T was my profound admiration for the ‘Divina Commedia’ of 
I Dante,” said James Russell Lowell in one of his unpublished 
college lectures, ‘‘that lured me into what little learning I pos- 
sess.’ There has been a remarkable revival of interest in the study of 
Dante in the last century, of the man 
and of his work. We are living, says 
Mr. Dinsmore, in a time of keen spiri- 
tual craving. ‘‘ We are stretching out 
our hands, and calling to the Un- 
known.”’ The strong tide of interest 
in our best literature sets toward 
spiritual problems. Our dominant 
writers are not engrossed with the 
actions of men, as was Homer ; they 
are not wholly addicted to the de- 
lineation of the passions, as was 
Shakespeare ; but they are troubled 
for the meaning of life, and the reali- 
ties confronting it. In his passionate 
craving to snow, in his conception of 
the strenuousness of life, and the aus- 
tere rigors of the moral law, Dante 
finds a larger response in many hearts CHARLES A. DINSMOKE, 
to-day. 

Mr. Dinsmore finds in most of the masterpieces of modern fiction 
only a restatement of Dante's task. ‘‘The purgatorial process por- 
trayed there comes much nearer the standard of the Tuscan poet than 
to the ideals of the New Testament.” He writes: 


’ 
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‘‘T can find no indication in Hawthorne's life that he ever read a 
tanto of Dante. ‘The Scarlet Letter’ was written before he learned 
Italian ; but the similarity between this powerful novel and the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’ is very striking. . .. The weird and gloomy genius of the 
Protestant has drawn even a more 
terrible picture than did the Catholic 
of the Middle Ages. . . . So closely 
do the minds of these two writers 
keep together in upholding their com- 
mon thought, that sometimes almost 
identical forms of expression and ex- 
perience are used.”’ 


We miss in Hawthorne, Mr. Dins- 
more goes on to say, what we miss in 
Dante—the sufficing sense of the for- 
giveness of God; all is contrition, 
confession, expiation, inexorable ex- 
piation. ‘* Mary Magdalene, with her 
loving devotion to Christ, walked ‘- 
a better way than Hester Prynne.”’ 

And so of Tennyson's ‘‘Guinevere.” 
a al . # What is true of ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 

oie ter” appears to Mr. Dinsmore to be 

DANIE. true of most of the great works of 

From D. G. Rossetti’s Drawing of modern fiction. ‘‘ They are Dantean 

“Dante’s Dream.” rather than Christian.’’ The three 

schools of agnosticism, as represented 

by Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison, Matthew Arnold, bear forcible 

testimony to the craving of mankind for that Fountain of Eternal Light 
which Dante found. ' 

Dante was one of the three preeminent poets of the world, because, 
first of all, he was a seer - 


He saw through life and death, through good and all ; 
He saw through his own soul. 


Said Ruskin: ‘‘ The greatest thing a human soul ever does is to see 
something; and then tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can think; thousands can think for one 
who can see. To seeclearly is Poetry, Prophecy, Religion—all in one." 

Enlightened scholarship, a discernment at once just and magnani- 
mous, and a devout sympathy are brought by Mr. Dinsmore to the per- 
formance of his task ; and the performance is an impressive contribu- 
tion to our philosophical and critical literature. 





DR. MITCHELL’S PHILADELPHIA STORY. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D, LL.D. Harvard and Edin- 
burgh. s:2mo, 485 pp., price $1.50. The Century Company, New York 


W ‘‘ Circumstance,” Dr. Weir Mitchell appears before the public with 

| his eleventh work of fiction. If he is content to produce creative 

work of no higher calibre than this novel there is no reason why 

the list should not be lengthened until 

he equals the voluminous Mr. Craw- 
ford in the quantity of his output. 

‘*Circumstance ’’ does not pretend 
to anything ambitious, except, per- 
chance; in the matter of title. There 
is nothing above the commonplace in 
its invention ; it has no special charm 
of style, and the character who claims 
the most attention is a cheap adven- 
turess void of brilliant devices or at- 
tractive deviltry. The novel is mild- 
ly interesting and one or two episodes 
stand out with a strength that does 
not mark the work asawhole. The 
character studies are the most praise- 
worthy feature, and one wonders a 
little that so many strong and admir- 
able humans should not have been set 
at more important things. = 

Mrs. Lucretia Hunter, the adventuress with a veiled past, a precari- 
ous present, and a future of no healthy promise, is ergaged in no finer 
machinations than captivating a silly girl and ‘‘ working’’ a cranky old 
Philadelphian of eighty. Through the girl she obtains a footing in 
John Fairthorne’s household and soon rules it utterly, to the confusion 
of his nieces, Kitty Morrow, the silly girl, and her cousin, Mary Fair- 
thorne, a thoroughly fine woman of admirable poise. Fairthorne hasa 
mania for collecting autographs, and Mrs. Hunter shows herself so 
useful to him that he makes her his secretary. In the end she is routed 
by the husband who had secured a divorce from her in the past, and 
clears. out with thirty thousand which she gets from old Fairthorne 
when he dies of heart disease. 

This does not sound bewilderingly luring, as, indeed, there is no 
reason why it should. The insight into Philadelphia life and the 
sharply etched men and women who give to it that peculiar differentia- 
tion of society that makes the city unlike any other in the country will 
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afford the tolerant reader of novels a passing amusement. Two or 
three of the fine women and vigorous men get a reward due their de- 
serts; but ‘Circumstance,’ as Dr. Mitchell handles it, does not warp 
to any breathless deed or outcome, whether of good or evil. 

One of the most telling things in ‘‘ Circumstance” is the love affair 
of Roger Grace and Miss Clementina. Grace is a self-made man, a 
wealthy banker, unmarried, and with aspirations to Philadelphia society. 
He has another, far worse weakness : at long intervals he succumbs to 
an irresistible craving for liquor. When he sees his time coming, he 
rushes into obscurity, gets systematically drunk, and after a week or ten 
days returns, his noble, respectable self. An odious little cad, Lionel 
Craig, brother of the adventuress aud the only thing she has any feeling 
for, betrays this secret, which he accidentally discovers, to the gentle 
Clementina. But love is stronger than horror, and she does not give 
Roger up. She is broken-hearted, but loyal. 

The conduct of the story, as may be gathered, is on such slight lines 
as to deprecate analysis. But the characterizations are individual and 
winning, there is so much of the best of human nature in the varying 
types. The author ten one in comments of direct eluci- 
dation where the readef would be more flattered—and pleased—to have 
gathered the point himself from the preceding text. In the use of 
epithets, he also jars at times by a slightly self-eonscious aiming at 
verbal originality : as when he speaks of a ‘‘ decisive opinion,” which 
was only a *‘ decided’ one; an ‘‘ aborted talk,” an ‘‘educable man,” a 
‘*selful character’’ and the like. Calling a girl ‘‘a bit of pretty in- 
stinctivity ’’ may go, but it grates a trifle to be told that the fine-fibered 
Roger Grace was * fast becoming gentled.”’ 





*“RUNNING WITH THE HARE.” 


LIVFS OF THE HUNTED. 
by the author. 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
Crown 8vo, 360 pp., $1.75 net. 


With 200 drawings 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


NOTHER beautiful volume of the ‘‘ Book of the Martyrs’’ which 
A is in course of compilation by the first writer who has ever ade- 
quately interpreted the nature of brutes, especially those ani- 
mals to whom man appears as a beast of prey. From the colophon of 
St. Francis to the tail-piece of ‘‘ The Thought,” the book is an illumi- 
nated gospel of love for all sentient life. The wide margins give scope 
for many little sketches, sometimes 
allegorical, sometimes humorous, and 
always suggestive of thought and 
feeling. Thethirty full-page illustra- 
tions are drawn from life, and the 
beauty of the scenes chosen by the 
artist is so harmoniously rendered by 
the softness of his sympathetic touch, 
that alone, without description, they 
would present his evangel of mercy. 

The biographers of the beasts have 
heretofore been those who ‘** hunted 
with the hounds.’’ They have shot or 
caged their subjects of discussion in 
order to study them. They have de- 
scended to the level of their quarry 
in the craft of pursuit ; but in so do- 
ing have learned the emotions of tke 
brute only in his capacity as a hunter. 
Even Kipling, who, in his Mowgli 
stories, attempts to ‘‘run with the 
hare’’ and at the same time “ hunt with the hounds,” is genuinely sym- 
patique only with the beast as aggressor. Seton-Thompson, however, 
enlists our sympathies with the conquered, whether overcome by 
superior strength or by subtler craft. 

The story of Krag, the Kootenay Ram, is an illustration of this. 
Krag, the mountain sheep, has been stalked for weeks by Scotty, the 
hunter. In the long-sustained interest of the pursuit, the reader is by 
the side as well as on the side of the splendid big-horn. Finally a single 
lapse of watchfulness on Krag’s part allows Scotty to creep unseen 
within rifle range. 

‘*Oh, Mother White Wind, only blow! .. . A single flying wreath of 
snow will save him yet. The noblest living thing on all these hills, 
must he be stricken down to glut the basest lust of man? Because he 
erred but once, must he be doomed? . . . 

‘* Scotty walked slowly over, and gazed in sullen silence, not at the 
dear-won horns, but at the calm yellow eyes, unclosed, and yet un- 
dimmed by death. Stone-cold was he. He did not understand him- 
self. He did not know that this was the sudden drop after the long, 
long slope up which he had been forcing himself for months... . 
Words pores but little part in his life, and his lips uttered only a tor- 
rent of horrid blasphemies, his one emotional outburst. 

“A long silence ; then, ‘I'd give it back to him if I could.’” 

















Copyright, H. Scheroer, 
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THE CAT IN LITERATURE. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. By Agnes Repplier. Illustrations by E. Bonsall. 
12M0, 305 pp., price $2.00 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

T ‘‘the fork in the trail” between Arcadie and Scientia, where 
Seton-Thompson took the ‘‘flinty, upland path,” Miss Repplier 
halted with indecision. Her heart longed to follow Hans Chris- 

tian Andersen upon the more inviting way into the fields of fancy, but 
her conscience forbade. So she has seated herself like a gossip at the 
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crossways, and retails the stories that travelers bring from either land, 
mingling the reports in most delightful fashion. With the insight of a 
modern scientist, she discerns the fact at the bottom of ancient fable, 
and with the art of the story-teller of old she gilds the ‘‘ ower true tale” 
with imaginative suggestion. 

The ‘‘ Foreword” presents an illustration of the charming literary 
style of the author as well as a summation of the contents of the book. 
It begins: 93 


“There is a sweet and sunny corner of the Elysian fields, where 
drowse and play, and drowse and play forever, a little band of cats, 
whose names, imperishable as their masters’, are household words 
to-day.” 

Then, after a review of these ‘‘canonized pets of literature,” with a 
graceful tribute to each that needs only typographical rearrangement 
to be classified as genuine poetry, the author ends the introduction 
with an ascription to her own Agrippina. To that part of the subject 
which does not lend itself to this individualistic mode of treatment is 
given concrete interest by consideration of the catasatype. The Cat 
of Antiquity is presented in the various lights in which the ancients 
viewed the animal : as a symbol in Egypt, a miniature lion in Greece, 
and a kindred spirit to the cruel, luxury-loving Romans. With medie- 
val times begins the folk-lore of the cat, and the story of its persecu- 
tion, which ends in the modern age with its triumph and natural selec 
tion as the companion of man. 

This book, even more than her other works, testifies to the great 
scope and thoroughness of Miss Reppliers reading. At times, how- 
ever, she is overweighted by this mass of erudition. She neglects to 
explain allusions which are not at all clear to the average reader, how- 
ever implicit their meaning seems to the quick-witted and widely in- 
formed author. Thus the Scottish song of ‘‘ Three threeds an’ a 
thrum” is reproduced without the explanation that the purring of the 
cat is called ‘‘ weaving ” and that ‘‘thrum’”’ is a technical term in the 
wabster’s art. <A single reference to ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie ’’—‘ ravelin’ 
a’ the cat’s thrums,”—would have made both points perfectly clear. 

The chief merit of the book is that it gives a true and unbiased 
judgment of the cat’s relation to man. The author has not been swayed 
in her opinion by her fondness for her own pet. Miss Repplier’s an- 
swer to the ‘‘ riddle of the sphinx” is not that of GEdipus,—** Man.”’ In 
fact, she denies to the cat all sympathy with the human race. She says: 

‘* We are soothed by her repose ; she is unfretted by our restlessness. 
A fine invisible barrier lies between us. She is the sphinx of our 
hearthstone, and there is no message we can read in the tranquil 
scrutiny of her cold eyes.” 


THE MOTHER, THE CHILD, AND THE DOCTOR. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS. A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THE REAR- 
ING OF HEALTHY CHILDREN. By Leroy Milton Hale, M.D., formerly 
lecturer on the diseases of children at Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, New York; and Gustav Pollak, editor of Aabyhood. Price $2.00 net, 
461 pages. The Century Company. 

ORTALITY among children, particularly in large cities, is so 
great that every effort made by experienced scientists to reduce 
it should be welcomed by the public. The authors of this book, 

without stating the fact in so many words, tacitly admit that the mothers 

as a rule are appallingly ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
hygiene concerning children and need 

a good deal of advice to prepare 

themselves for the important func- 

tions of motherhood. ‘ The care of 

a child begins with its conception,” 

is the statement they make at the 

beginning of their book. 

In the first part, on ‘‘ The General 
Care of Children,” a good deal of 
valuable hygienic information is 
given, but unfortunately the advice 
can not asa rule be followed by the 
‘‘common people,” the children of 
whom are the ones who suffer the 
most from maternal ignorance or 
neglect. The omnipresent nurse is 
very much relied upon. 

The important point of rocking the 
baby is not discussed. The use of 
the baby carriage is advocated pro- 
vided the springs are easy, tho many physicians call for its suppres- 
sion, claiming that it has produced more affections of the spinal 
column (including cerebro-spinal meningitis) than all other causes 
combined. The food question is treated at length, and the mothers 
are warned against the so-called predigested artificial baby-food. 
Overfeeding is properly stamped as the main cause of many ailments, 
and the dress question is sensibly discussed, 

In the second part of the book are given answers to questions put by 
mothers to Babyhood. This second part constitutes the practical appli- 
cation of the hygienic and medical measures theoretically advocated in 


the previous chapters. The explanations are in concise language and 
very instructive. 

Everything taken into consideration, the book will prove a valuable 
guide in the nursery, and it is to be hoped that the authors will break 
down the public apathy on the subject. 

















LEROY MILTON HALE, M.D. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Over Hermon. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














Scaling mighty Hermon’s crown, 
Oh, the windings up and down 
That the dizzy pathway took! 
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Arabesqued with morn, the sky 
Hung above us radiantly. ; a 
We beheld the glowing urn 

Of the red anemone ; 

Nodding ’mid the parsley-fern 
Saw the poppy chalice burn; 
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"And while I lay despairing there 
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slesses, as he raises up 

To his lips the sherbet cup 

Where the snows, dissolving, swim 
At the beaker’s crystal brim. 


Now we stood on Hermon’s crown, 
Broad and barren, bleak and brown, 
Where the long-since-riven veil 
Hid the sacred shrine of Baal. 
Every where, outspread for us, 
Shone the scene miraculous: 
Cinctured by the rush and reed, 
Like a mirror Merom lay ; 

And a strip of tawny brede, 

Jordan wound its gleaming way ; 
Lebancn outstretched afar, 

Violet and cinnabar ; 

And beyond green Galilee 

Burned the blue Sidonian sea. 





And, oh, sovereign and supreme, 

The dream-city of our dream, 

Bosomed in its bloomy bowers, | 
Showed its minarets and towers! | 
What a coil of strife and sin | 
Slept its gloomy past within,— 

Khalid, Timur, Saladin! 

And the while we gazed we knew 

With what jostle and what jars 

Still along its packed bazars 

Ebbed and surged a motley crew, 

Druse and Dervish, Frank and Jew. 


Ay, the olden lure was there, 
Calling through the orient air: 
Waters lucid as the morn; 
Blossoms whiter than the thorn ; 
All the fairest fabrics spun 

In the countries of the sun; 
Blades and jewels strangely blent ; 
Attar richly redolent ; 

Ruddy fruitage, melting ripe, 
And the bubbling water-pipe ; 
Then, at eve, the nightingale, 
Burdened with its deathless tale! 


Such the charm that drew us down 
From majestic Hermon’s crown. 


—In the October Atlantic Monthly. 





Failure. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Oh, long and dark the stairs I trod 
With stumbling feet to find my God, 


Gaining a foothold bit by bit, 
Then slipping back and losing it, 


Never progressing, striving still, 
With weakening grasp and fainting will, 


Bleeding to climb to God, while He 
Serenely smiled, unnoting me. 


Then came a certain time when I 
Loosened my hold and fell thereby. 


Down to the lowest step my fall, 
Asif I had not climbed at all. 


I heard a footfall on the stair, 


In the same path where I, dismayed, 
Faltered and fell and lay afraid. 


And lo! when hope had ceased to be 
My God came down the stairs to me. 





—In November Smart Set. 
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By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, 
Give back, O city, from thy clutch 
My children to my breast, 
That, ravished, aches to feel their touch, 
And lull their pain to rest; 
My dugs are full, while hark! they cry 
For food, but cry in vain— 
O vampire of the glittering lie, 
Give back mine own again! 


A Lament of the Country. | 


My fields are golden seas of grain 
I bore for them to reap ; 

My bounty swell some gambler’s gain 
Who heeds not while they weep. 

My children render to my arms, 
Thou wanton draped in red, 

That lur’st the quick with deadly charms, 
And send’st me but the dead. 


Give back the children whom I nursed 
And brought to man’s estate, 

Until they heard thy voice accurst, 
Thou curséd one of fate ! 

Mine age is lonely, and my breast 
Yearns for my faithless sons, 

That I may lull their pain to rest, 
My poor deluded ones. 


—In McClure’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


Kipling in South Africa.—Much has been 
written concerning “Bobs” and Kruger, and every 
war correspondent returning from South Africa 
brings back with him something new. Frederic 
W. Unger, in his book “ With ‘ Bobs’ and Kruger,” 
tells some interesting stories. He thus describes 
his first meeting with Rudyard Kipling: 


“I had less than thirty shillings left, all my re- 
sources were exhausted, the time had passed fora 
reply from America, and 1 realized that I could 
expect nothing from that source-in short, I was 
‘up against it,’and I knewit. The band was to 
play in the Municipal Gardens that evening, and I | 
walked up the long avenue until I found myself | 
at the Mount Nelson Hotel. 

“I knew Mr. Kipling was staying there, and the 
impulse came over meto call on him. I sent in 
my card, and a few minutes later found the great- 
est little man ofall England looking pleasantly at | 
me with extended hand, saying: 

“*Well, what are you doing out here?’ 

“I briefly told him of my aspiration to be a | 
‘youngster jerked on at the end of a telegraph 
wire’ ; and how, now that I had failed, I was ready 
to attempt my last alternative of getting cap- | 
tured by the Boerson my return to Sterkstrom, | 
and try my luck as a soldier of fortune in their | 
army. Mr. Kipling appeared much interested and | 
said : 

“*T like your nerve; but why don’t you sink 
your nationality and join one of our corps of 
rough riders or scouts? There you'll get the real 
thing.’ | 

“I replied that this would prevent my having | 
the necessary freedom of movement, and then | 
suggested that he take me with him as his secre- | 
tary, servant, driver, or in any capacity he could | 
use me. Mr. Kipling hesitated a moment, and | 
then put me through the most exhaustive exam- 
ination I have ever had. Could I cook, pack a | 
horse, ride and drive, put up*a*tent, beg, borrow’? 
or steal forage, tell the truth or lie if necessary, 
mind my own business and never see or hear 
things not to be seen or heard ; was I ‘discreet,’ | 
and was I sure I would not ‘poison him with my 
cooking’? And then, when I told him that I was 
an old Klondiker, he chopped his*questions ab- 
ruptly off with: : 

’ “‘Oh,] guessiif yqu'#é been over the Chilkoot 
you have all the necessary qualifications,” | 

“My hopes by this time had reached the boiling* 
point, and just as I expected him to say ‘All 
right, I'll take you with me,’ he said. the other 
thing 

“*You see,’ he added, by way of explanation, ‘I 
could never have a man in the same line as myself 
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ERNEST-SETON THOMPSON, in | foes; how they plan against the future ; 
his introduction to the work, calls it ‘‘ easily | how some of them choose leaders and obey 
the best and most reliable work in the field | their orders; how they guard themselves 
of popular Natural History.” against the warfare that man is constantly 
waging against them ; how they furnish 

ALL SORTS OF WILD ANIMALS, | us with food, clothing, finery, and 
—bugs, beasts, birds, and fishes—are inter- | many other useful and beautiful 
estingly told about : Their forms and colors | things ; all these things and many 
and scientific names ; their homes and the | more are dwelt upon at length 
strange places where they make them; | in the three thousand-and-odd 
their strong friendships and bitter enmities ; | pages of feading matter that 
how shrewdly they contrive to outwit their | makeup the six big volumes. 
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its Literature. 
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with me. You would be using my material, and 
if you wouldn’t, you should—I would in your 
place ; in fact, I’d do anything to secure a beat 
on anybody else.’ I heard him out patiently, and 
then said : 

“*But, Mr. Kipling, I hope you don’t think fora 
moment that I am so foolish as to think myself in 
the same class with you?’ 

“*That’s just where you make a mistake,’ he 
snapped out energetically; ‘you should think 
yourself every bit as good as I, and make it your 
object to beat me at my own game. You area 
newspaper man, and out here to write what you 
see, and that is all I’m doing. Keep yourself 
thinking that you can do better than I can, and 
don’t let yourself think anything else, and per- 
haps then you will be able todo so.’ Then aftera 
pause for breath, he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘But I’ve got a pretty good start on you, and 
don’t intend to let you or any one else, catch up 
with me if I can help it.’ 

“The kindness of his manner and the forceful- 
ness of his remarks were a powerful stimulant to 
me, and I felt fully half a foot taller and more of 
aman in every way. As I was deciding that I 
would follow his advice and try to beat even the 
great Rudyard Kipling, he continued, ‘No, I’m no 
good for you; but put your address on this card, 
and I'll speak toa few fellows I know who might 
be able to use you, and then let youknow.’ ‘Then 
he gave mea hearty grasp of the hand, said ‘ Good 
luck to you,’ and I walked back to my lodging- 
house as rich in optimism and determination 
as any South African millionaire who has ever | 
passed out of the Mount Nelson Hotel in the good 





| old days before the war.” 


Through Mr. Kipling’s kindness, Mr. Unger re- | 
ceived an appointment on the field staff of the | 


London 77mes. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Ocular Demonstration.—*“ Mrs. Decolete, over 
there, puts every cent her husband makes on her 
back.” “He’s making very little then.”—Phi/ade/- 
phia Press. 





Out Wheeling.—MrSs BINKS (who has lost con- 
trol of her bicycle): ‘‘Oh, oh, Harry! Please get 
into a bank soon. I must have something soft to 
fall on !"—London Punch. 








Sure of That.—VERSER: “Did you know the | 
editor of 7he Sidesplitter was dead ?”’ 

SQUIBBLER : “No, but I knew he had been de- 
clining for some time.”—Har/em Life. 





He Forgot.—HE: “And she sent me asa sou- 
venir a little book of poems, by—er—by—oh, | 
7 | 


bother the name—by——" | 
SHE : “By post, I expect.”—London Pynch. | 


An Insinuation.—Tom (looking over his | 
papers): “Here isa receipted bill from my tailor | 
—three years old. Might as well tear it up.” 

Jack: * Keep it as a curiosity."—Arooklyn Life. 








Good Guess.—TEACHER: “If four boys have 
twenty peaches and thirty apples what will each 
have?” 

BRIGHT Boy: “Cholera morbus!”"—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Outspoken.—YOUNG LAapy: “Oh, Mr. Green, I 
don’t know what to do with Effie! She is so 
miserable because she hasn’t had her donkey ride. 





Is your Brain Tired ? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Y. S. Trover, Memphis, Tenn., says: ‘‘It re- 
cuperates the brain and enables one to think and act.” 
Makes exertion easy. 


Catal MAGAZINES AND 

of = 3000 NEWSPAPERS FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


W ANTED Active, educated men to represent 
usin Eastern, Middle and South- 
ern States. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, ex- 
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$ 5) The Critic 
Roosevelt's Works 


15 Volumes, 


the Sagamore edition, strongly bound in 
handsome Khaki cloth binding, large 
clear type, $5. (Regular price of books 
alone, $7.50.) Fornewsubscribers. All 
charges pre- 
paid in U.S. 








The 
CRITIC 


is a delight 
and a neces- 
sity to every 
person who 
desires culture 
or knowledge 
of literary 
i affairs and per- 
Photo by Rockwood. sons. 

The Critic is an authoritative, inde- 
pendent and complete record and review 
of new publications. The Critic is one 
of the wittiest and most diverting of 
periodicals. The Critic’s illustrations and 
cartoons, like the inimitable “ Lounger,” 
are famous. The Critic is also a valu- 
able pictorial chronicle of music, art and 
drama. 


ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 
should be read in every American home. 
Vigor and picturesqueness light up every 
page. His hunting books are delightful, 
while his histories of our frontier and of 
the “ Naval War” show talents of a high 
order. 


TITLES 

‘* American Ideals,’”’ “‘ Administration Civil Service,”’ 
“‘The Wilderness Hunter,” ‘‘ Hunting the Grisly,” 
“* Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,”’ ‘‘ Hunting Trips on 
the Prairie, etc.,’”? ‘‘The Rough Riders,’’ “ The Win- 
ning of the West’”’ Series (6 vols.), ‘‘ Naval War of 
18127’ (2 vols.). 

Edition nearly exhausted, 


Send in your order at once. 
The regular price of The Critic is 
$2.00 a year. Single copies, at all news 
stands, 25c. 


THE CRITIC Co. 
27 @ 29 West 23d St., New York 








DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


I will teach you by mail thoroughly EACH 
BRANCH FOR $5.00. Write for particulars. 
HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton P!., Brooklyn, N.Y. 























aly French, German and 


Spanish taught by mail. 
Q bod Every student furnished 
a $20 


& > dison Phonograph. 
x) G Illustrated circular free. 
Vv INTERNATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Pax Box, 1202, Scranton, Pa. 











perience and references. d, Mead & Company, New York (ity. 


AUTHOR'S REVISED, PLACED ON EASY TERMS, 
SHORT STORY instruction by mail. BOOK 
Ss MSS. wanted. Send stamp for Booklet to 

s Hawthorne Agency, 141 Broadway, New York 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Would you mind giving her a pick -a-back ?"— 
London Punch. 


swore iar seo f SHVSHINE Shoe Polish 


“My favorite,” she said, “is the oak. It is so 
A Perfect Dressing | 


noble, so magnificent in its strength. But what | 
MOST UP-TO-DATE PACKAGE ON THE MARKET. 


is your fav orite?” 
“Yew,” he replied.— 77-Bits. 

Can be carried in your grip, trunk or pocket, you can’t spill it. Shushine is a 

paste put up in tubes, each tube in an individual carton. It makes 














Not Recognized.—Tom: “Have a smoke, old 
man?” 

Jack: “Thanks. Don’t care if I do.” 

Tom: “You'll find that is something like a 
cigar.” 

JACK (after a few puffs): “By George, there isa 
shght resemblance. What is it? "—77t-Bits. 





SEH VHB WIR He oe 





The Old Story.— The second course of the 
table d’héte was being served. 

“What is this leathery stuff?” demanded the 
corpulent diner. 

“That, sir, is fillet of sole,” replied the waiter. 





“Take it away,” said the corpulent diner, “and all black leather look like Patent Leather. Keeps Patent Leather, 
see if you can’t get mea nice tender piece of the Enamel and Corona Kid looking just as good as new. It never cracks or forms a 
upper, with the buttons removed.”—7it-Bits. crust. Keeps the leather soft and pliable; after three or four applications, occasional 

rubbing will keep the shoes polished for weeks. Most lasting “‘shine.” Cleanest to apply. 

Ratigtentng the World — te ee, ee 

The young man sat withthe girl of his choice 8 y ys -_ y mai on receipt of price, 


< 1 tube for 25 cents or § tubes for $1.00. 
In the Battery Park that night, 
And the two looked out on the beautiful bay OSMIC CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. L, Brockton, Mass. 


In a dream of sweet delight. 














“I wonder,” he said, as his eyes fell on ALIA 


The Statue of Liberty tall, R Ss H oO E S . $3 50 
e row For Men—For Women. bad 


Which rose like a ghost in the shadowy gloom, 
YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 


“Why they have that light so small?” 
in buying Regal Shoes by Mail. If they are not entirely satisfactory we = promptly and 
cheerfully send your money back. Over 144,000 people buy Regals by mail. 


The Regal is the best shoe on earth. Made from the best materials by the best work- 
men in the latest shapes and styles. Only in Regals can you get the celebrated King Calf 
and Live Oak ‘eathers. Sold direct from Tannery to Consumer at $3.50—you pay no un- 
necessary profit when you buy Regals. No better shoe can be bought, no matter how much 
you pay. The Regul is guaranteed to outwear any shoe, regardless of name or price. 


Send to-day for handsome illustrated catalogue showing latest styles and instructions 
this afternoon, and if any one calls I do not wish to for ordering by mail. Sent free. | 


be disturbed.” L. C. BLISS & CO., M. O. Box 205, BOSTON, MASS. i 


° i 
“All right, sorr. Will I say you're not in?” 
“No, Pat, that would be a lie.” | 


————— oe eee 
“An phwat’ll I sav, yer reverence?” “Si © PLVLRSIBLE od A N T ASOTE 


“Oh, just put them off with an evasive answer.” Outwears Leather ! 

At supper time Pat was asked if any one had WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF 
aS 8 

“Faix, there did,” said he. COTTA S Og vic Cull. ¢ Looks exactly like 


called. 
“And what did you tell him?” leather and costs 


; * Gee half as much. 
“Sure, and gave him an evasive answer. 4 4 





“I know,” said the girl, as she blushed and tried | 
As hard as ever could be 

To slip from his arm, “the smaller the light 
The greater the liberty.” 


—WILLIAM J. LAMPTON in Smart Set. 





An Evasive Answer.—“Pat,” said an Irish 
clergyman to his factotum, “I shall be very busy 






























“ow wae that?” ied his . a rac. Unlike thecommon 
ow was that?” queried his reverence. { imitations of leather, 
“He axed me was your honor in, and I sez to 


Pantasote does not 
him, sez I,‘ Was yer grandmother a hootowl ?”"— rot, peel or crack, 
1it- Bits . contains no rubber, 

ul- Bits. cellulose 


( or other 














Modern Examples.—The total distance tra- ne 
versed by a Broadway car in1 trip is 7 miles and am- ' 
3 furlongs, and there is a corner at the end of { mabe 
over 260 feet. On every corner is a would-be facie: ] 
passenger who waves. The motorman and con- ( and is bz 
ductor combined are sensitized to one wave in fected b ' 
2,000. How many times will the car stop in 1 trip? heat, . 

At the beginning of a honeymoon, a groom we 
kisses a bride on an average of every 5 minutes Made 

— | MANY ADVANTAGES. |! 23%: | 
: . | ( dard col- 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very $ ors, 
: “ : > lain or 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 


i 
a, & ‘ gured. 
and exactly resemble linen goods. 1 urn-down collars A plece, 18 x 18 Inches, sufficient to cover a chair 
are reversible and give double service seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 
26 enough 
NO LAUNDRY WORK. Sample Free! (32, "$2, cet) 


@ Sewing Com- 





When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five = ‘ent for 2¢, stamp with your gry tae sname 
eceive e highest award at the adel- 
soap does nothing but pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name by recommendation of committee appointed 
. ] o pps by Franklin Institute.” . 
cleanse, it has no medica Ge ARS Kyle. Caution! The reare worshicssend dangerous imitations. 
| | Genuine goods have “ Pantasote mped on the edge. 





i REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. THE PANTASOTE © 
properties; for the color of Pt. 19, Boston. I | 99 Broedwas, vw Bente FeO Mew Pork Otty. 


health and health itself | op ap RATE Cater Onan, ahnan,Co WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS ? 




















’ ~ ; ; 
use Pears’. Give it time. on ittineeteien Wate Srestel leper eee a Hand down to your children what you know of them. 
= ope’s Ancestral Chart is for making family records. 
TRANS- -CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. Write and ask abont it. Aim Publishing Company, 708 
Sold all over the world. 38 Market Street, Chicago, and 40 West 28th Street, New York | Drexel] Building, Philadelphia. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication wnen writing tu advertisers. 
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“Wernieke 
"Flasti¢Book-Case 


A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 
An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any library and expands as 
the library grows. Is useful, 


ornamental, encourages a lit- 
erary taste, and makes home 


attractive. Fitted with per- 

fection roller - bearing, dust- 

proof doors. Dealers in prin- 

cipal cities carry stock and 

‘““G-W”’ pays the freight. 

Ask for illustrated catalogue 
101-K. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LONDON 


, 








PENCERIAN 
TEELPENS | “=> 


Are the Best | t#=™ 
Belect a Pen yore Writing 


from a sample card 12 different 
numbers, sent post paid on receipt of 
6 cts. in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
| 349 Broadway, NEW YORK 


~~ 








Publications upon the Unitarian Faith 
sent free, Address First Church, Corner 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Boston, Mass. 


out of a total of 24 hours on the first day. On 
the second day he kisses her on an average of 15 
minutes and 18 seconds. Supposing. this rate of 
decrease is maintained, there will come a period 
when he kisses her 2 times in an average of 56 
hours. Then how many months, weeks 
and days will they have been married ? 


years, 


A New York newspaper contains in 1 issue 268 
different subjects; two-thirds of these are devoted 
; to lies, two-thirds of what remains are devoted to 
murders and scandals, and two-thirds of 
still remains are devoted to irrelevant gossip. 
| One-third of what is left is items of news. How 
many articles are there still umaccounted for ?— 


Life. 


what 








Current Events. 








Foreign. 
| SOUTH AFRICA. 


October 29.— Reports are received of an engage- 
| ment on October 24 in which forty Boers and 
twenty-eight British were killed. 


October 31.— All the effective troops in the United 


Kingdom, except one regiment, are ordered | 


to South Africa. 


November 1.—Lord Kitchener reports the cap- 
ture ofa Boer laager of seventy-eight men 
by Colonel Kekewich’s column in the Trans- 
vaal ; he also reports a severe British reverse 


death of Colonel Benson, nine officers and 
fifty-eight men. 


November 2.-- Lord Kitchener reports three ad- 
ditional officers killed in the Boer attacks on 
Colonel Benson’s detachment; the Boer 
losses are estimated at from three hundred 
to four hundred. 


November 3.—The British War Office decides to 
send 5,000 more mounted troops to South 
Africa, leaving only 2,000 at home. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


almost three hundred persons in London; it 
is reported that he will spend the winter in 
San Remo. 


John D. Rockefeller gives 40,000 marks to the 
American Church Fund in Berlin. 


October 30.—A Nationalistic plot to overthrow 
the government of Vice-President Marro- 
uin, the acting executive of Colombia, is 
dincovered, and the conspirators are thrown 
into prison. 


The Pan-American Congress continues its 
sessions in the city of Mexico; General 
Reyes’s pro-Spanish speech is the subject of 
wide comment. 


October 31.—A French fleet of war-ships is on its 
way to Turkish waters, and a clash between 
the two nations is feared. 

The Duke and Duchess of York arrive in Eng- 
land after their tour through the British 
colonies, and are warmly greeted at Ports- 
mouth by the King and Queen. 


November 1.—Negotiations continue with the 
bandits holding Miss Stone; the full ransom 
of £25,000 is demanded. 


November 2.—The recall of Wu-Ting-Fang, 
Chinese minister at Washington, is decided 
upon in Peking; Chang-Te-Yi is appointed 
Chinese minister at London. 


November 3.—France, through her Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, demands from the Sultan of 
Turkey the payment of the Lorando claim 
and the stricter observance of t pro- 


French squadron, is in Turkish waters. 
Domestic. 
THE SCHLEY COURT. 
October 28.—Admiral Schley finishes his direct 
testimony before the naval court of inquiry, 


and his cross-examination is begun by Judge- 
Advocate Lemley. 


October 29.—The cross-examination of Admiral 
Schley by Judge-Advocate Lemley is con- 
tinued. 


October 30.—Admiral Schley completes his tes- 
timony, after answering many questions 
from the members of the court. 


October 31.—The hearing of evidence in rebuttal 
of Admiral Schley’s testimony is heard from 
Captains Sigsbee and Chadwick. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 
October 28.—The annual reports of General 


Miles, General Buffington and General Hey- 
wood are made public. 
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in the Eastern Transvaal, resulting in the | 





October 29.—King Edward confers insignia on | 





visions; Admiral Caillard, commanding the | 


A race riot breaks out on the Louisiana- | 
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Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for Leeds, 
Stocks. Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insurance 
Policies and other valuable papers. 





y Pri * 


i : 7,’ 





PRICE $8.00. Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. 

keys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. 

deep. Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 
140-page illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio 


First-class lock, duplicate 
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Professional People. 
Attorneys, Physicians and Clergymen are re- 
lieved of the many details connected with their 
profession and business by using 


The Locke Adder. 


It is particularly adapted to their reguire- 
ments as well as to the busy business man'~. 

The Locke Adder is the fastest, simplest, 
handiest, most practical and durable low priced 
calculating machine. 

No business or professional office complete 
withoutit. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides. 
Easily learned—lasts a lifetime. “It’s more 
rapid than you and always accurate.” 

Quickly Pays for Itself. 

Ensures accuracy ,releases from mental strain, 
Adds all columns simultaneously. Capacity 
999,999,999. An unsolicited letter : 

*“*When one cannot afford to pay several hundred 
dollars for an adding machine, the Locke Adder is 
a most satisfactory substitute. 

It is a valuable aid to the busy accountant. and as 
this useful machine can be had for only 85.00 one 
should be in every business office.” 

Very respectfully, 
JOE LEE JAMESON, State Rev. Agent, Austin, Tex. 
Price $5.00 prepaid. Descriptive booklet FREE. 
Agents Wanted. 


C. E. LOCKE MFG.CO.. § Walnut St., Kensett, Ia. 

















Not unless 
. the meal was 
served upon 
a table soar- 
extend 


~eowowwwewewee. 





over the bed and still 
not touch it. Most 
Ss ‘onvenientinthesick 
et areom. hxcellent sew- 

— ing.cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
fully finshed Write for circulars 
#:' dtestimonials, Size of ton, 
18x36ineches. NO AGENTS, 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
337 Rose Bu Iding, Cleveland, Chio. 












OOD POPP POPP PDP DDD I Ih 


Utility Table 


Adjustable 
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Mississippi border, and thirty persons are; 
killed ; troops are called out by the gover- IF You ARE IN DOU BT 
nor of Mississipp1. . . . 
Regarding the choice of a Typewriter give your Pocket- 
October 29.—Czolgosz, the assassin of President Book the benefit of the doubt and BUY 
McKinley, is executed by electricity at Au- 
burn prison. 


“Mitchell Day,” the first anniversary of the ¢g bd 
end of the big coal strike, is celebrated in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite region. 
October 30.—Edward M. Shepard and Seth Low 
carry on a phenomenally active campaign 
in New York; Justice Jerome's attack on No Typewriter is worth $100. One 
Senator Platt and subsequent retraction g sold at $100 pays five times the profit 
of his charges cause wide comment. made on The Chicago at $35. Are 
‘ ” : YOU willing to pay this enormous profit ? 
November 1.—The Naval Board of Construction] The Chicago won the GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
recommends to Secretary Long the building | 1900. We GUARANTEE it to EXCEL in dura- 
of forty more war-ships of all classes. bility and quality of its work ALL Typewriters. 
November 2.—The Pan-American Exposition, Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write for 
after six months of existence, closes its | 2¢W catalogue and nearest agent's address. 


ates; its financial deficit isestimated at over 
3000/00. CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 


87 Wendell Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 





ETT ER a EERE tee ae 


Sir Julian Pauncefote returns to this country 
from England, bringing with him -the draft 
of a new Isthmian Canal treaty ; Nicaragua 


Li I F i 
Fenornoes che canal treaties of er ane Ce! Kel YCOTM ountain Pen. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 14-kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber, Engraved Holder, Simple Construction ; no shaking, no blotting, always writes, 


j 

October 29.—Pilippines: Malvar, Aguinaldo’s All Prices. : 

successor, issues a proclamation declaring La Pen 

—— captain-general of the Filipino i 
orces. 


October 3:.—Cuda: General Bartolomeo Maso Can be supplied by all. dealers. Send for Catalogue showing many illustrations, with retail 


announces his candidacy for the Presidency | Prices. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Frazer & Geyer Co., Dept. 9, 22 Thames St., New York. 
~ ~_ Cuban republic, in opposition to Sefior 
alma. 


Philippines ; General Hughes reports the sur- CHESS. 
render of the Cebu islanders ; more fighting | [All communications for this Department should 
is reported.from Samar. be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 605. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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YOUR GAS BILL. 


ANT to save 85 per cent. of your gas bill? By 


using “ YOTTO” lights you can do it. WY 
Give more Sight than the old style incandescent 7 Yj 
& 








lamps while using less gas. The smaller consump- 


YZ y j q b| 

Wf, + V7 
oie oC 
ste raen bags oa an gal ne $a ft ee 
Sengin -poikivdy the cision %e Cipeck” Meme im eS Um lt) 
hold size 70 candle power may be had for §1. at __ a __ a  _ Ba __l 














first-class china and department stores. If you a + : 
can’t find them send us —_ — for one—don’t White—Nine Pieces. 
take a substitute. Write for catalogue D. 8: ook tape : é 

32K5; 3PP3; SRS2p2;3k:Bs1z;3p¢; 
American Incandescent Lamp Co., beP sist ; 


« 55 Park Place, New York. White mates in two moves. AN Seer wi oy we a 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings” —Frer. 
‘< 


Problem 606. The Carter’s Ink Co., - + Boston, Mass. ; 














Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Serve for Breakfast pAatigrrer srt S45 hances$21.75 - 
at our expense| |~ “a Bee 


with reservoir and high closet. Great Found: 


Sale. We ship range for examination without a cen! 
Most Carefully Prepared 


inadvance If you like it, pay @21.75 » 
and freight and take range for } 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
If not satisfactory we agree to 
refund your money. 
Tolman Ranges are made of 
best wrought steel. Oven 
Cereal on the market. We 
will SEND FREE enough for 
an average family’s break- 
fast, if you mail us your gro- 
cer’s name before Dec. 31st. 
HEALTH FOOD Co., 
Dept. iv 61 Fifth Ave., New York 















174¢x21 in. Six 8 in. holes, 
| Best bakers and roasters 
| on earth. Burn anything. 
| Asbestos lined flues. 
Guaranteed 5 years. 
Will save their cost in 
fuel in One Year. Write 
today fur wur new catalogue. 
JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. 
Dept. R19, 66 Lake St., Chicago. 











THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitcnen stove furnishes 
lenty of distilled aerated water at 
rifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
PROP. W. H. SANTELIMANN 
Leader of the U. 8. Marine Band 
writes: “The Sanitary Still is satis 
factory and I take pleasure in rec- 





———E 














anled,'* 


y SAVE ‘2 YOUR FUEL aS 


Money refunded 1S84K1;1kB4R;1Sps5;2ps5; PpPs5;6Rr3 
ROCHESTER 











if not satisface | , p6;17r6. 

















i ommending it to any one who wants 
| Ky bookice Thi : ure and palatable water. The Still 
| RADIATOR on been White mates in three moves Cctenle and easy to operate.” The 
omy in Mr. Shinkmsz . » several : - Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
will do It. Aw Mr. § in man mane us several problems. We . Highest award at Paris 4 
Cost $2.00 and up. ing eclect ao Utehe “ eaneee. Write for Booklet. BOCALED: DOD CHEAP AND 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO nomes 2K4k;sBrp;7b;4P1p1;1p6; 8;2Q5; 8.|| FLIMSY STILLS. 
5 Furnace St,, Rochester, N.Y, White mates in three moves. Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago _| 
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64e Swoboda System 


OF PHYSIOLOGICAL EXERCISE 













The Best Life Insurance 


“Adds not only years to one’s 
life, but life to one’s years” 


A heart strong and vigorous—lungs of expansive power—keen nerves and powerful muscles—these 
make men who ARE men—men with healthy bodies and active brains—men to whom all things are 
possible. Such men do I develop. 

The degeneration of a race is ever to be deplored, and in view of the strenuous life of this 
busy twentieth century, the maintenance of a high standard of health has monopolized much of 
the time and thought of our leading scientists. My system solves the problem— it produces healthy 
men, women and children. It embodies the ideal principles of attaining and maintaining the high- 
est conception of perfect manhood and womanhood. It is not embyronic theory, but a tried and 
tested method of physiological exercise, based upon scientific facts and a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy. 

If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed, I will not only guarantee a magnificent muscular develop- 
ment and improved physique, but with it a condition of vigorous health scarcely dreamed of by hitherto weak or partially 
developed men or women. No drugs—no artificial stimulants—no pepsin or digestive bitters are needed by my pupils. I 
give you an appetite always ready for meal time, and a digestive apparatus able and willing to assimilate your food and fill 
your veins with pure, rich blood, a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part of the body, lungs that supply 
to the full the oxygen needed, and nerves so true and keen that daily work is a pleasure and the capacity for physical and 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
Originator and Sole Instructor *¢ 





















mental exertion ,proportionately increased. 
equipped for the duties of life as you never were before. 

All this have I done for thousands. 
laws, as rational and logical as those which govern the universe. 


the merit of yours system of ph 
my muscles have been dev meee 
the individual attention whi 


A Sincere 


Mr. Atots P. Swosona, Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Sir :—I| am glad an opportunity has been given me to add my testimony to many good ones you already have, in regard to 
In two months’ time, by conscientiously following the exercises outlined by you, 
to a remarkable degree, as also has my general health been improved. 
you gave my case, and will say that if there is anybody in this section desirin 
reference to your system, refer them to me and I shall take pleasure in recommending your exercises in the highest degree. 
Wishing you success and again thanking you for the benefit I have derived from your system, | ame 
Yours respectfully, 


iological exercise. 


Your sleep shall be sound and dreamless and the morning light shall find you 


I can do it for you, because my system is based upon natural 


Endorsement 


Lovutsvitie, Ky., January 22, rgor. 


I appreciate very much 
any information in 


gned) F.M. LOSLY, 
Sec’y and Treas. esr Foundry and Machine Co. 











My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus 
whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 











By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 


only natural, eas 
elasticity of mind and body 


Pupils are both sexes, : in age from 15 to 86, and all recommend the system. 
two people are in the same physical condition individual instructions are given in each case. 


Write at once, mentioning this magazine, and! shall be pleased to send you free valuable nformation and a detailed out- 
line of my system, its principles and eflects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


373 Western Book Building, Chicago, II. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, - 


and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical development and 


It is the 


Since no 

















Solution of Problems. 
No. 599. 
Key-move, Kt 
No. 600 

Kt (Q sq) —K 3 


2. — > 
Bx Kt 


B 7. 


P x B, mate 


B—Q 4 
BxB 








Kt—Q 5, mate 








Other 


This, the principal variation, illustrates the 


theme. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W.Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
the Rev. G. D., New Orleans; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S. C.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; 
W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va.; G. P., Winnipeg, 
Can.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; J. B. Dunn, 
Bland, Va.; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va.; R. G. Fitzgerald, Dayton, O.; O. 
C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. Jewell, Columbus, 
Ind.; M. C. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; K. 
Tex.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, 
N. H. Smith, Morrisdale, 
L. H. R., Bennington, Vt. 


599 (only): J. 
Holland, Fort Worth, 
Hackett, Ark.; the Rev. 
Pa.; R. H. R., Boyce, Va.; 


600 (only): L. R., Corning, Ark.; O. C. B., 
Humboldt, Kan.; W. H. Sexton, Detroit, 
Comments (599): “Quite clever”"—M. W. H., 


“Highly commendable”—M. M.; “Brilliant and 
beautiful”—J. G. L.; “Hasso many beautiful mates 
from false keys, that it is almost a pity that some 
other key would not do”"—W. R.C.; “Quite good” 
—W. J. L.; “Anunusually interesting 2-er "—J. H. 
S.; “Very foxy and slick”—J. B. D.; “Very fine. 
Those Kts are oily fellows”—J. H. L.; “Very 
good "—K. H. 

(600): “An ingenious device”—M. W. H.; “Very 
neat idea well rendered”—M. M.; “Below the 
Doctor’s usual high standard ”—G, D.; “It takes 
the x-rays to locate the key "—J. G. L.; “A not- 
able composition for the Sixth Century Problem of 
THE DIGEST”—W. R. C.; “Unusually easy "—G. 
P.; “Above criticism. A theme for the economist 
to ponder with delight "—J. H. S.; “Very inge- 
nious”"—W. H. S. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when 





The Monster Match. 
The great Interstate Correspondence Match be- 
tween Pennsylvania York began on 
Monday, November 4, with 241 players on a side, or 


and New 


482 persons. Never has anything like this been 
fact, 
very many persons are ignorant, 


attempted; and it reveals the of which so 
that hundreds, 
yes, thousands of cultivated men and women are 
interested in Chess. Those who are playing this 
match represent all the learned professions. The 
Lawers are in force. There are Editors and liter- 
ary men, Professors in institutions of learning, 
and officials in Government. The Physicians 
number twenty-two; the Clergy twelve, and there 
are three ladies. We will give any information 
we get of the progress of the match. 


EMIL KEMENY, who, for many years, furnished 
the Philadelphia Ledger and Press with analyses of 
games, that were of great value to the student, is 
now editor of the Chess column in 7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 


writing to advertisers. 
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What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are excellent 
guides to follow in matters of diet, and a mixed diet 
of grains, fruits and meats is undoubtedly the best, 
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in spite of the claims made by vegetarians and food 
cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment in a highly concen- 
trated form and is digested and assimilated more 
quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says : Nervous 
persons, people run down in health and of low vitality 
should eat plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strengthened by the 
regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal. Two of these excellent tablets taken after 
dinner will digest several thousand grains of meat, 
eggs or other animal food in three or four hours, 
while the malt diastase also contained in Stuart's 
Tablets cause the perfect digestion of starchy foods, 
like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experienced 
ifa regular practice is made of using Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, and any 
form of indigestion and stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach will be overcome by their 
daily use. 





That large class of people who come under the | 


head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of meat 
and insure its complete digestion by the systematic 
use of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 


Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of the natural | 


digestive principles, peptones and diastase, which 
actually perform the work of digestion and give the 
abused stomach a chance to rest and to furnish the 
body and brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap 
cathartic medicines masquerading under the name 
of dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion, because they have absolutely no effect 
upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of the 
stomach to digest food and the sensible way to solve 
the riddle and cure the indigestion is to make daily 
use at meal time of a safe preparation which is en- 


dorsed by the medical profession and known to 
contain active cigestive principles, and all this can 
truly be said of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, 

All druggists throughout the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain sell them at the uniform price of 
fifty cents for full treatment. 


The “Best” Light 


fs a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing Saly 2cts. per week. Makesand burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT. CO. 
92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 











‘“‘A Study in Conceit.”’ 


While visiting London a few days ago, we fell in 
with an eminent specialist physician who had 
often in his youthful days played Chess with 
Steinitz. He spoke of the great master’s unhappy 
fate, and gave to his mental malady a Greek 
name which meant that its characteristic feature 
was an egotism which craved for respect, admira- 
tion and even worship. We suggested that “ipso- 
mania’’ would be a more understandable name 
for the disorder, as being derived from the Latin, 
with which plain folks are slightly more familiar. 
He was kind enough to say that ipsomania wasa 
good description of the disorder, and, in further 
conversation, stated that the disease was much 
more prevalent than was generally known. 
Warming to his work, he dilated on its primary, 
its secondary, and its ultimate stages, as he had 
observed them in a long and extensive practice. 
There was no special application, but as the train 
bore us to the metropolis of the midlands (and 
the cynosure of the world) the general trend of 
what we heard shaped itself tothe rhythmical 
rocking of the train, somewhat like this: 

Conceit may develop into organic disease, and 
end in extinction. This is serious. 

The members of Chess-clubs everywhere are 
notorious for the possession of an aggregate con- 
ceit which far exceeds that of any other class of 
men known to civilization. 

When a man leaves a club because he and his 
play are not sufficiently appreciated, he has de- 
veloped severe symptoms of ipsomania. The 
timely application of ice-bags may reduce the in- 
flated cranium which marks the progress of the 
malady. No time should be lost. To palter is to 
incur tremendous risk. Our Chess clubs abound 
with hopeiess ipsomaniacs. Nothing can be done 
for them. Wrapt in themselves, they regard 
Chess as the business of life, and when they meet 
you in the street, buttonhole you to relate the 
story of a singularly fine and brilliant finish they 
got yesterday on Smith, another victim of the 
complaint. They eagerly relate how his Rook 
was on Bishop’s third, and that he was evidently 
contemplating a mate in three, but that he was 
quite unable to see through the deep and subtle 
combination prepared by his astute opponent, 
that is, the ipsomaniac who tells the tale. These 
poor folks, we say, are doomed. But we may 
save the new generation. 

The young player who “explains” why he lost, 
and who would never think of saying, “My idea 
was so-and-so, but your move of P—R 4 was be- 
yond me: I failed to see its object, and so you 
won the game by superior play,” has reached the 
primary stage. He is to be pitied rather than 
blamed. He is the victim of evil example. He 
hears old players “expiaining,” and the older they 
are the more they explain—sometimes. He has 
no idea that these veterans are in the hopeless 
stage of ipsomaniacy, and that the explanations 
are based on a selfish, an empty, and ludicrous 
vanity. The old are beyond our skill, but, O my 
brethren, let us stretch fortha hand to save the 
young! Let us not stand idly by, supinely watch- 
ing the tidal wave of egregious self-conceit sub- 
merge the fair pastures where browse the tender 
lambs whose shepherd is Caissa.—Abridged from 
The Weekly Mercury, Birmingham, Eng. 


Swedish Composers. 


Scandinavian problematists are celebrated for 
their fine work, and the Chess-editor of 7he 7imes, 
London, in noticing a book of problems recently 
issued in Stockholm, in which 370 specimens of 
Swedish composers are given, says: “We have 
come to the conclusion, after, an examination of 
this volume, that the Swedish composers are un- 








surpassed as regards beauty and depth.” 
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Hungry 
for 

his 
Wheatlet. 


For young or old there is 
nothing so satisfying as 





It is delicate, substantial and 
easily digested. Contains a 
larger percentage of nutriment 
than any other Breakfast 
Food. 


Sold by most grocers everywhere. 
A booklet on Wheatlet mailed on request, 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 











NOTICE!!! 


Observe this blue signature 













on every jar of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT of Beef 
For KITCHEN For Sick Room 











Constipation & 
Piles Cured by 


increasing the nutsition of the parts — 
absorption with the physiological local remedy 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 

Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. W 61 Fifth Ave., New York 














INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 
SERVICE. Churches intendin 
to adopt can secure complete trial 
outfit upon request. Address, 
Thomas Communion Service 
Co. Box 828. Lima, Ohio. 
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KITCHEN CABINETS =» 92-00 UP 


r saving devicesever invented, They are worth three 


closets. Save time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have 
convenient receptacies for all biking utensils, cereal proaut ts, Spices 
table linen, ete. We manufacture 20 styles in various sizes, ranging in 
prices from @2.500upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catal- 


save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and 
rniture. Buy direct from factory and save dealer's profit, 


ADDRESS 1N FULL THE QUEEN CABINET CO., Dept. L 4—232 to 236 Fifth av., Chicago, til 


Readers of Tux Lrrzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Your 
Christmas 
Expenses 


You can be as generovs 
as you like at Christmas, 
and all it will cost you will 
be a little systematic work 
between now and then. 

Write to Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journat and THE 
Saturpay Evenine Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
all about it. 
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After Christmas you can 
work some more, and a 
trip to Europe or $500 is 
not too much to expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








The Mail Order Department 
is a Special Feature of the 
Retail Book-Store of \< %< 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HIS department will gladly answer 

letters asking for information 

about books, wherever and whenever 
published. 


wr send you catalogues, descrip- 
tive circulars, and quote prices. 


AFE delivery anywhere of books 
mailed or expressed is guaranteed. 


— ordering books by mail 
will receive such favors in dis- 
count on the price of books as they 
would were they to visit the store in 
person. 


Send Now for Circular of Two Special 
Books Sold by this Department 


KAREZZA wisnniace 
MARRIAGE 
A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 

unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 

Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 

Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00, 
Stockham Publishing Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 

















Experts in Consultation. 


In the Franklin Chess-Club, Philadelphia, on 
October 26, four consultation games were con- 
tested by twenty players. ‘The game we give is of 
special interest, as all the six players are among 
the “top-notchers,” and three of them—Voigt, 
Bampton, and Newman—played in the last cable- 
match, 


Ruy Lopez. 


ELSON, BAMPTON, ELSON, BAMPTON, 
STUART, MARTINEZ, STUART, MARTINEZ, 
VOIGT. NEWMAN, VOIGT. NEWMAN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 11Q—Bs5 P-Q Kt 3 (c) 
2Kt—-K B3Kt-QB3 12Q—R 3 Kt—K sq 

3B—Kts Kt—B3 13 K R-K sq B—Kt 2 
4 Castles Kt x P 14 Q R-Q sq P—Q 4 (d) 
5 P—Q4 Kt—Q 3 15 Kt x P B t 4 (e) 


6B-R4 (a) PxP 
7 Ktx P(b) B—K 2 
8 Kt—Q B 3 Castles W18QxR K xQ 
9 B—B 4 lrg Rx Kt mate. 
10Q x Kt B—B 3 | 


1 KtxBP Q—B x3 
17KtxR B x B (f) 


Notes by Emil Kemeny tn The North American, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) The usual play is: 6 B x Kt, Q P =z Bs 
7P x P, Kt—B 4; 8QxQch, KxQ. The text 
move is more aanete ssive. White strengthe ns the 
attack by sacrificing a Pawn. The play was in- 
troduced by Showalter in his match with Pills- 
bury. 





(b) P—B 3, as played by Showalter, is more | 
promising. 


(c) Better was Kt—K sq, followed eventually by 
P—Q 3 and B--K 3. 


(d) A disastrous mistake. Bx Kt, followed by | 
P—Q 4 or P—Q 3, was much stronger. It should 
be remarked that in reply to Bx Kt, White could 
nof well play R x P, for Bx R would follow, Black | 


‘| obtaining two Rooks and a Kt for his Queen. | 


(e) B x Kt, followed by Q—B sq, was decidedly 
better, tho obviously the Black game was some- 
what compromised. 


(f) Black could not well capture Bishop or Kt, 
for Qx R ch and Rx Kt mate was threatening, 
but the game was past recovery. 


In another game by McConnell, Thomas and | 
Groots (White), against Rhoads, Doerr, and Bar- 
clay (Black), at Black’s twenty-sixth move the po- 
sition was: 4qr2; pp4pk; 3Ri1pbr1; 8;7S8S; 
sPePsQP; Prr3P 135 RE x. 

“Up to this point,” says the Chess-editor of Zhe 
Ledger Philadelphia, “neither side had gained any 
advantage.” Now follows a beautiful play by 
White, which wins a piece: 27 R—K6. If 27.., 
Qx R, 28 Q x Bch, K moves, 29 Q x R. Black, 
however, played 27.., Q—B 2; 28 R—K 7. Black | 
must take the R, lose the Q, or give up the B and 
R. He does the best he canand gives a piece for 
a P by playing 29..,R x Pch. This game was 
stubbornly fought for 77 moves, but White event- 
ually won. 


A Study in Sacrifices. 


The following position by George E. Carpenter, 
in which White sacrifices a piece every time for 
eight moves, and mates on the ninth move, is in- 
teresting and instructive: | 

2r2qrb;3p4; tR6;1K1Sk3;2R1S1Br;| 
2P:PP32;481 br;Q82B3. 

We have given you a very broad hint as to the | 
solution. Wonder how many solvers can get it? 





VERY EMPHATIC 


are theclaims made concerning the remarkable results ob- 
tained from the use of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
for quick and complete cure of all stomach troubles, such 
as dyspepsia, indigestion, flatulence, and catarrh of stom- 
ach, with only one small dose a day. 

These positive claims are made by thousands who are 
cured as well as by the compounders of this wonderful 
medicine. No statement can be too positive concerning 
what this great remedy has done and is now doing for 
sufferers 

A trial bottle is sent free and prepaid to any reader of the 
Literary Dicest who writes to Vernal Remedy Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will cure any case of 
constipation, to stay cured. The most stubborn case will 
yield in less than a week, so the sufferer is free from all 
trouble and a perfect and permanent cure is well begun 

with only one small dose a day. 


[November 9, 1901 


Send for the 

* Standard 

CHART OF 
PHYSICAL 
CULTURE” 


Hang it on the 
wall of your bed- 
chamber. It 
shows you by 
carefully pre- 
pared illustra- 
tions how to de- 
velop your body 
to the ideal of 
verfection. Sent 

or 25c. in stamps 
or silver. State 
sex. 

Fifth AvenueSchool 

of Physical Culture, 
4 Dept. M, 114 Fifth 
.¢ ve., New York. 
bay 


Iscriool’ oF PHYSICAL CULTURE] 


Our 
MASTERPIECE 
RAZOR 


the Razor of the new century, fully represents 
what it is branded, is worth its weight in gold, is 
a necessary requisite to him who shaves, and in- 
dispensable to a man desirous of cbtaining ster- 
ling quality, 


Every Man That Shaves 


owes it to himself to be fully informed about the 
excellence and smooth-cutting quality of our 
MASTERPIECE RAZOR, which we sell in 


pairs for $5.00, or a single razor for $2.50. 








We sell razors exclusively ; we made them, we 
grind them, we hone them, put them in good cut- 
ting order, ready for the face ; that has been our 
specialty since 1819. We use the best material 
money can buy. Every man in our employ is 
‘*an artist in his line.*’ The work comes as near 
perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 

=very razor is personally inspected before leaving 

our hands. We have no agents, we sell direct to 
consumer, we deliver free, we warrant every 
razor to be precisely what we say it is, and have 
but one price. 


Our pamphlet, ‘‘ All About 
Good Razors,’’ 
mailed free. 









ESTABLISHED 1819 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 
173 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















wie SEELY PERFUME CO. 
so Se G5 4th St. Detroit. Mich 


ave |. Jere whi 


with an or- 

ye pen; no press, 

brush, or water. Any- 

one using our ae CARBON LETTER BOOK has a perfect 

copy of every letter, bill, etc. he writes, without losing 

time in copying. A valuable record book. If your stationer 

does not keep it, write for free samples of work. Beware of 
infringements. Address Dept. L 

Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145- 1- 9 Centre St., New York. 

















Every sufferer from catarrh, stomach troubles, constipa- 
tion, torpid or congested liver and kidney troubles should 


trial bottle. 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is a specific for the | 
cure of inflammation of bladder and prostate gland. A 





trial bottle is sent free and prepaid if you write for it. 


write to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for a | 


KLIP BINDER 


KLIPS and the Cover form the KLIP 
BIND. You can cover a magazine or 
bind a volume in ten seconds. Instantly 
removable. Sample — n Klips, with keys, 
me mailed for 75 cents. Cover price-list free. 


H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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T° every person who is interested we wish 
to mail /ree a little treatise which 
contains what we believe to be the most 
remarkable body of praise ever given to 
remedies for such formidable diseases. 


Bright's 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 


Disease| .Ap@ialiie’ <== 


and Diabetes | | SEEM) “tee | 


ARE BEING CURED 


by the Tompkins-Corbin Treatment. We 
are aware of the prejudice against adver- 
tised remedies in dangerous diseases, but as 
we do not claim what we cannot do, we 


covet investigation, 
we ask. 
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NO TE If you will send us your name 
and address, we will send you 

instructions and make necessary analysis, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 
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We gladly send you our booklet on request. We 
never publish names or letters without consent. By 
its nature, our work is always considered confidential. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO.. 1306 Broadway, N. Y. 
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POLIO abolishes dirt, bul Dirt 
espair are close of kin=Try 
your next house-cleaning -Ws<-~a 
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i877 “FOR 24 YEARS . (90! 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


Without the use of the knife. As a result , 


Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 





CER 


Communications confidential. 
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Write for particulars. 









5 Opium, 
Keeley Drug Using.|Nawes 


The disease yields easily to the | OGDENSBURG, N. ¥. 

ment as administered at these | LEXINGTON, MASS. 

ul KEELEY INSTITUTES. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN, 











—no relapses. Free sample and book (in plain sealed 
envelope). Describe case. DR, PURDY, Room 6, 
Binz Building, Houston, Texas. 










The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 

Brace x 





diseases, and has no rivals. 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 
has become the largest and most elegant! ted If afflicted — 5 
institation in the world for the teabtueat of @ epeciel clase of sore eyes, use} Phompson’s Eye Water 


All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 


Natural Body Co., Box 713, Salina. Kan., for free Nlas- 
trated book. * 
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manently cured a 

RPHINE e22°.023||" Don’t shout 
time from business 


**T hear you, 
now as well as anybody. 
*** How?’ Oh, ‘some- 
thing new—The Morley 
I’ve a pair in my 
ears now, but you can’t see ‘em 
—they're invisible. 
know I[ had’em in myself, only 
that I hear all right.” 
The Morley far-drum makes up for 


I can hear 


I wouldn’t 







deficiencies of the impaired 


natural ear. 


Entirely dif- 


ferent from any other de- 





Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor High Class Canvassing Agents vice. No drugs. Nowire, 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- “ rubber, metal nor giass. 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on Wanted to work exclusive territory in the sale of Invisible, comfortable, safe. 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can “The Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of Adjusted by any one. Write 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you the World’ on salary and commission basis. Only Sor book describing and illustrat. 
to former patients. ———___ Al men who are willing to make a thorough canvass ing the Morley Kar-drum, FREE 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. need apply. Address FUNK & WAGNALLS COM- Bai — £e~ Depsetment Re 

PANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. South 16 re elphie. 








ABLEND OF THE FINEST EGYPT! 


SURBRUG 204 BroadwayNY. Agent. 
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KEEN COLLEGE MEN. 


The Food of Harvard Brain-Workers and 
Athletes. 


Memorial Hall at Harvard where some twelve hun- 
dred of the men eat, is particularly interesting. The 
dining-room is an enormous gothic hall finished in old 
English oak with wide, stained-glass windows on the 
sides. The walls are hung with portraits of illustrious 
graduates and benefactors of past generations. 

The students have good food to eat and plenty of 
it. The hall is run on a cooperative plan so that it 
costs something less than four dollars a week for 
board. To this place three times a day come men, 
whose lives for the time being are given to serious in- 
tellectual work, and to accomplish this, they are keen 
enough to realize that proper food is absolutely nec- 


essary. 

One is particularly struck by the yellow packages of 
Grape-Nuts standing on nearly every table, which the 
men purchase at grocery stores and being in for their 
personal use. They quickly find out by practical de- 
monstration that brain work exhausts the phosphates, 
and that nature demands that this loss be made up, 
and made up from food. 

Grape-Nuts is ready to be used without cooking, is 
is a scientific food which nourishes and builds up the 
brain, and is particularly suited to the needs of stu- 
dents. : 

The ’Varsity athletes also eat it to keep their diges- 
tive organs in perfect working order so that they can 
stand the great strain of both body and head-work 
when important contests shall come. 
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3 The 
Dr. Deimel Underwear 


We can live to old age with one-half of our lungs 
one. 
’ With a whole kidney removed, life can be carried on 
for twenty years or longer. 

Let a portion of the skin, amounting to one-third 
of the whole, be destroyed, and death will follow ina 
few hours. 

Is not the skin a most important organ? 

And is it not of utmost importance that it should 
remain sound and active? 

Scratching and steaming its surface, blocking up 
the million mouths of its pores, and nearly paralyzing 
all its functions by placing it in contact with woolen 
underwear, is hardly fair to it. 

There is one material fit to 
come in contact with the human 
skin—Linen, the most noble, 
cleanly, and soothing fabric 
known. 

The Dr. Deimel Underwear is 
a true friend of the skin, and a 
This Trade Mark ‘S°urce of comfort and healthful- 
on Every Garment ness to all who wear it. 


Booklet and Samples of the Cloth on Request. 





The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co., 


491 Broadway, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D.C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E.C.,ENG. 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N.'W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


Retail Agents for New York 
James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Irish and Belgian 
Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 


Carefully made and ready for use, we know 
of no better sheets and pillow cases, at the 
price, than these splendid, pure linen, hem- 
stitched goods. 

Hemstitched Sheets—Per Pair. 
Single Bed Size, $4.50, 5.00, 6.50, 7.50, 8.00, 9.00. 
Double Bed Size, $6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 1? 50. 


Hemstitched Pillow Cases—Per Pair. 








224256 im... seco ORE TP $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 to 4.00 
SP I MS 050.4 «6 sc Usinic.cae se 1.50, 1.75, 2.50 to 4.00 
fe Oe oe a ee 1.75, 2.50, 3.00 to 5.00 


Bolster Cases in all sizes to match, $1.25 to 2.75 ea. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


+‘ The Linen Store,’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St.. New York. 
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A gentleman residing in 
Bedford, Pa., writes: 

“For a number of years my 
mother has had Rheumatism, 
She has been using your Tar- 
tarlithine, and never had any- 
thing to help her as this did. 
She could not get off her chair 
without help, and could not 
use her hands until after using 
Tartarlithine.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to eure Rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.; 
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